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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS 
okeiaibenisiy 
8. CONSTITUTION A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT wiTtH HELL.’ 


Ev" ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT, —Jounx Quixcy ApAMs 
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fuge of Oppression. 





Re 
EXTRACTS 
, delivered in Boston, by the Rev. 
_ \. Rogers. last Thanksgiving day. 
eatin the fimits of this broad land, the citizen of 
iy Sates isevery whereat home. The soil 
‘ey beneath his feet, the flag of his 
save him, and the protection of its laws 
he ig no where an alien and a stranger 
‘ oawealth of our Israel. The Missis- 
ve to Massachusetts as mach as to Louis- 
ore where the waters roll over sands of 
r + Ophir, they pertain as much to us here 
seaboard of the Atlantic as to the dwellers 
sores of the Western ocean. 
country. As you take a survey of it, 
upulation of material wealta is there ! 
eyccess have the labors of the line and 
rewarded; Commerce has made tribu- 
sun, and brought the 
rid. and made it familiar with our 
+ tables; Agriculture has extracted 
i], with the sturdy hand of laborjand 
jore than enough for gratitude to 
e there are treasures in the mines, wrought 
ht, taking the plastic form that skill and 
. them, and accommodating themselves 
yaforts and uses of life. 
+ we look only at the grosser elements that 
ty this broad land of ours, if we look only 
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ne st tung 


fa wo 


of material wealth—a wealth 
ire shall be accumulated beyond the 
ind conception of present times. It is a 


shore the mind of man is free and unshackled ; 
nts of education are open and accessi- 

vhere they have given to the human intel- 
pent, | say not higher, but more general 

r land on which the sun doth look. 

which the conscience is free ; and un- 

uever name, with whatever forms, in whatever 
rat whatever times, the soul bows before 
‘his adoration, there is none that can 

r heap the fagot and send the mar- 

a chariot of fire to his God. And this land 
¢, with all that it is, with all that it may be, 
t, under the Providence of God, if united, 
tably must be, in the future. It is ours, No 


Psalmist called on men in his day, and 

were worse than infidelity, if we meet not the 

vith a response, grateful inaccordance with the 
f God's goodness, 

And yet, with peace in our borders, with plenty in 

store, with every privilege and opportunity open 

en for the development of mind, for the ap- 

f allthe benefits pertaining to air, to 

' and yet, with all of good we have and 

have, there are differences among us; there are 

ions, and bitter words are uttered, and bitter 

sare retorted,and men speak of resistance to 


iv. Some men speak of the nullification of the 
stitution ; men speak of disunion, horrible as it 








1a thrilled every nerve in my soul! Hor- 

s, these things have become as familiar as 
|words. [t has been proclaimed :—Law or 

Law, Constitution or no Constitution, the hands 

¢ law and of the people should not execute the 
ehests of the Court within the precincts of this 


onweaith 
e of the articles of the Constitution, that 
n held to service or labor in one State, under 
ws thereof, shall be delivered up on the claim 
the party to whom such labor is due. I say that 
"Sone of the articles of the Constitution; for you 
might readily gather from the popular cry, and from 
enden the popular feeling, that the whole 
the United States was noth- 
nt for the oppression of the slave, 
ss of every other right and every 
is one of the articles of that Consti- 
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Being one of the articles of that Constitu- 
en, | gather that whatsoever party is in power 
i 8 no differenc Y e 

Wak aitference what their name, what the 


8 they affirm before or after election—what- 


y 1S in power, in their place in Congress, if 
© no jaw already made pursuant to this arti- 
* Const 


wr tthew he. tuti m, they would be bound to make 
i & law whieh should carry out this provi- 

;, emore the fugitive to the claimant, upon 

OF that claim and that service to be ren- 


another r 
another State, 


:Say, 20° Do you say that it would be 
fu thus to do? But I ask you 

t man, and with a conscious- 

: ntative has called the God of 
ess that he will maintain the Con- 
* Viese United States, would you have him 

; > .HG refuse to carry out the Consti- 
s¥e it to an infidel Christianity to teach 


‘ut when you ask counsel of God, ex- 
% + . > * 





SUCn answer, 


‘© asks Us to interpose. When he does 


‘0 what the people of the United 
* Satter, sacs, of them, have said we shall not 
. ¢ ». 2 40 What we have agreed, with the 


8 Courtry, sha 
cisely what 


er bonds to ¢} 


| not be done. He asks 
we have agreed not to do, 
@ millions of this country 
ae ‘ato make this a government 
we & govern Oh, itis a 


ace. ar 


government of force, 
raative in which we are placed by the 
gut of our fathers beyon the 
tus curse upon us, and leay- 
vetween what seems the voice of 
y, and a law rigorously severe, to 
ess, We must bow. If the slave 
“aid Detween him and the Marshal, arm- 
mben ewer of the people for his arrest, what 
mint that we ee but make the miserable con- 
ispossessed ourselves of the 





d. have d 
’ stand between 
Then It fol 
» that if a fugitive f 

Monte Oseate from bondage come 
‘wealth, and abideth here, he does 





© and the 1... power under the Con- 
“e law to stand between him and his 
Presented Xn do for him. Bat when the question 
Wer is nay Lan eal we obey the law? and the 
NStitutic Sut resist it, what do we but nullify 

‘ {0n, of which the law 


whine? ie is but the practi- 
~~: ‘ a 7 we but make void the or- 

oh Rosh ee COUNtry? ~=Wha 

ch South Carolina Res t do we but that 


steuipted to do in the 
mee seems likely to repeat 
~ Rte of madness? Ah, we wae bitter 
ber then south Carolina in those days We 

d Bay Stare Were bayonets and m ' 
there,” Ip te to put her in her pla 
} , 


er nnllifieat: 
eh uiication, an 


that. Well, if 

that the infor tif it be 

Ought » werence is very plai i 

saple ain— 

th, aes = to exist an folie my ager 
© Voted fi i 

tte ed for the admission of forni 

© State into this confederacy con wary 


wicked men. It was voting the admission of that 
Commonwealth into a confederacy against the God 
of heaven. . 

But when the slave asks me to stand between him 
and his master, he asks me to do something more 
than to free him, And here is the difficulty. Could 
you separate the question of the slave’s freedom or 
bondage from those difficulties with which, under the 
law, it is involved—could you make it a clear ques- 
tion here upon this soil, whether he should be a free- 
man or a slave—there is not a hand or a heart within 
the limits of the Commonwealth but would go at 
once for freedom. We must be false to our fathers, 
false to ourselves, and to the spirit breathed into the 
soul of the Word of God, if we could ever have any 
other sympathy than sympathy with the oppressed 
against the oppressor—the bondman rather than the 
bondmaster. 

But when the slave asks me to stand between the 
Marshal and himself, what does he ask me to do? 
Simply to free him? No, that is not all. He asks 
me to substitute force for law—anarchy for govern- 
ment. He asks me to overturn the tribunals of jus- 
tice—to break into fragments the power of a nation 
overshadowing all and protecting all. He asks me 
to do him right by wronging twenty millions of men! 
The question comes home to my soul,—I am not at 
once ready to answer. I pause, I reflect, I meditate. 
If I resist that Jaw, I nullify the Constitution. In 
doing it, | am righteously held to answer for all the 
natural and proper consequences of my conduct. 

Is there any probability, in that event, of war and 
bloodshed—of war civil, fraternal, servile? Who 
is answerable for breaking up all the protection 
| by which thg weak are defended from the strong ? 
| Who is answerable for turning the peaceful homes 
| of our country into the desolation of war? Who is 
| answerable for the misery ensuing from breaking the 
| Jand into fragmentary estates, alien, opposed, ran- 
| corous, malignant and envenomed, one towards 

another? Who, but the man who says thatthe Con- 
| stitution shall be no Constitution, by saying that the 
law that carries it out shall not have a place for ex- 
ecution within the limits of the country ? 

When the slave asks me to stand between him 
and his master, what does he ask? He asks me to 
murder a nation’s life, and I will not do it, because I 
have a conscience, because there is a God. 

Then I say unto you, as a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the conviction of my conscience is, 
that upon the ground of reason, there is no safety for 
us, no better hope for the slave, than, for the time, 
the carrying out of the Constitution and the laws of 
the country ; and as a question of conscience, that 
God requires it at our hand. But if the spirit of se- 
dition and rebellion become rampant in the land, if 
the ordinary strength of the magistray cannot coun- 
tervail it, if there be treason, if there be rebellion, if 
needful to defend the Constitution of the Fathers, the 
magistracy call you to arms—arm! If they call you 
to the field of battle, stand in your ranks, as your 
fathers stood, shoulder to shoulder; ifto take hu- 
man life, in the name of God, take it; and if 
you fall, your memory shall be hallowed with those 
whose bones moulder on the slopes of Bunker Hill. 

Now hearken to some of the teachings of the 
word of God. ‘Let as many servants as are 
under the yoke count their own masters worthy of all 
honor.’ In reasoning from the principles of abstract 
right, we are apt to regard the slaveholder only as a 
villain. The word of God presents the whole sub- 
ject in a different light. It teaches us that men are 
formed of one clay—that they have a common blood 
in their veins—that they are to regard each other, 
whatever their clime or their name, as brethren of a 
common community—having God as a common fath- 
er. How beautiful, how gentle, how heavenly is the 
lesson of this truth —and it is in accordance with it 
that the Apostles admonished, ‘as many servants as 
are under the yoke to count their masters as worthy 
of all honor.’ He does not raise the question wheth- 
er the slave may steal his master’s horse and escape, 
or whether he may mortally stab his master and re- 
recover his liberty, but he lays this admonition— 
‘count your own master worthy of all honor.’ 








EXTRACTS 
From a sermon, delivered in Boston, by Rey. Dr. 
Sharp, on the same occasion as the above. 


It is our duty to submit to the Government which 
extends over the region in which we dwell, and to 
obey the Magistrates under whose jurisdiction we 
are. The condition of our obedience is, that they 
who claim to govern us have legal authority for do- 
ing so. With these facts well established, our obedi- 
ence is not to be measured and graduated by our 
estimation of the wisdom or folly of the laws under 
which we live, their partiality or impartiality, their 
justice or injustice. With one exception, while any 
given law exists, although it may operate upon our 
laterests unjustly and oppressively, we must never- 
theless submit to it, seeking relief not in braving and 
opposing the law’s authority, but in contributing our 
influence to the law’s amendment, and waiting with 
patience and calmness that event. Let the doctrine 
become prevalent, that we are at liberty to violate 
the laws and resist their execution, because they are 
not good or just, then resistance will be the order of 
the day, and riot, and disturbance, and maiming, and 
killing, and murder, will be substituted for quiet and 
orderly obedience to law. Ourobedience, I repeat, 
and the measure of it, are founded on the necessity 
of government and laws, and not on our opinions 
whether a law is or bad, or affects us favorably 
or unfavorably. We are not and ought not. to be 
self-constituted judges of the case. We may change 
the law through our law-makers ,if we can, but we 
must submit to it whilst it is in force. 

To bring this subject nearer home, let us consider 
the duty of subjection to the powers that be, as ap- 
plicable to the Fugitive Slave Law; and in what J 
say, [ would have it understood that { discriminate 
between slavery and multitudes of excellent persons 
who are the holders of slaves. Before the colonies 
became independent, or the Union of the States was 
formed, slavery, that system of injustice, oppression 
and wrong, (as it appears to me,, was so inter- 
woven with all the habits, interests and worldly 
hopes of the people at the South, that they had not 
the courage, the faith and the disinterestedness to 
set them free. And yet they feared that their slaves, 
hearing of the freedom of their own race in other 
States, would attempt to escape. The Southern 
members, therefore, of the Convention that framed 
the national compact, called the Constitution of the 
United States, insisted on a clause securing the re- 
turn of fugitives from labor, on legal evidence of the 
fact being presented. This engagement became @ 
part of the Constitution. I re; its existence, but 
there it is. I wish the South would have allowed 
it for peace sake, if not for righteousness sake, 
to have remained a dead letter. But they have 
not. The question then arises, are you willing 
to enjoy the benefits of the great national compact, 
but to violate its conditions? How much there 
would be of high-mindedaess in such a course, I 
leave it to you to determine. 


into bondage ? I confess I could not voluntarily 
assist in that service. And I could not blame the 








But you ask, would you have the fugitive sent back | of disobedience to one law, to risk the 


fugitives for hiding themselves in secret places, for 


disobeying the law, in seeking their freedom, because 
the law is not their friend. It is no law of benefi- 
cence, or justice, or protection, to them. They are 
known only as property, not as human beings, 
having the rights or laws of freemen. Hence they 
owe little or nothing of gratitude, respect or obedi- 
ence to laws which do little or nothing for them. 


God has given to the bondsman, either to strike, or 
maim, or attempt to kill the officers who may come 
to seize them. 

Much less can the free citizens of the United 
States, living under the protection and enjoying the 
benefits of our blessed Jaws, with all the advantages 
of the national compact, be justified in encouraging 
poor fugitive slaves to acts of resistance, in putting 
forth the fist or unsheathing the sword of rebellion. 
In this State, world-wide renowned for its steady 
habits, no one should allow himself to have the hardi- 
hood and the unseemliness to say, that a law of Con- 
gress cannot here be enforced. Should such a spirit 
and such resistance to law be encouraged and pre- 
vail, then farewell—a long and sad farewell—not 
only to all our greatness, but to the Union. 

How much less would it cost us to purchase the 
freedom of every fugitive from his master, than to 
pay the expenses and the taxes created by an armed 
rebellion against the laws, which could only end in 
the destruction of life, and certain defeat and shame ? 
I need not say how much more honorable, how much 
more Christian, how much more just to the owners 
of fugitives, and how much more adapted to perpetu- 
ate and cement the Union of the States, which are 
the world’s admiration and the world’s hope, would 
be the offer of redemption money for every slave 
that is claimed, than the offer of resistance toa law 
intended to secure the conditions of the national 
compact. 

Our country, extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—having a coast and an interior unparalleled 
in the world’s history—is the new Canaan, the Land 
of Promise, to which the poor and tax-ridden, and 
they who have yet something left, are coming from 
the decaying institutions and overstocked millions of 
older lands, But it will be a Canaan no longer than 
we prize the Union, revere the Constitution, and 
obey the laws, wise or unwise, right or wrong, until 
we can modify orchange them from unwisdom to 
wisdom, from wrong to right, by the only process that 
is justifiable—the process of legislation. 

Let my text, with the verse following, ever be re- 
membered by you— Put them in mind to be subject 
| to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to 
| be ready to every good work; to speak evil of no 
|man, to be no brawlers; but gentle, showing all 
meekness unto all men.’ 








EXTRACTS 
From a Lecture, delivered in Boston, by the Rev. 
Dr. Orville Dewey, of New York, before the Mer- 
cantile Library Association. 


After noticing the evil effects of violence in the 
pursuit of reforms, the speaker took up the question 
of slavery which he termed the great and terrible 
question of the day. Weare entered now upon a 
long and fearful struggle upon this question; and are 
the pillars of our country to be tumbled down for 
these African people? The speaker did not believe 
the laws of God or of human duty required it. Would 
the African race itself be any better off for it? No. 
They would be involved in a common ruin. But 
what is to be done with this odious compact, which 
requires us to return the fugitive slave? The speak- 
er could not see what was to be done, but could see 
what we must not do—we must not resist the laws of 
the land. The parties in this great question are the 
conscience and the national compact, but the speak- 
er believed it a duty to-retarn the fugitive, though it 
was the hardest practical question he had ever met 
with. 

If we do not return the fugitive, there is an end to 
slavery, an end to peace, and an end to the Union. 
There is indeed such a thing as a Jaw of conscience, 
which is above the Constitution, or any compact 
whatever ; as, for instance, if a man is required to 
utter a lie, the law of conscience should determine 
the matter. But is the law of conscience, with re- 
gard to the fugitive, as clear as this? Suppose an 
army was planted before this city, with intent to 
batter it down, but that a truce is made, and a hos- 
tage is placed in the hands of the foe, with the con- 
dition that if he escapes, he should be recaptured by 
them, would any objection to that recapture be made ? 
But this is nota law of conscience, which should 
override all Jaw and consequences. He believed the 
Union might be dissolved by this agitation; yet he 
would not say that we should forever shut our eyes 
tothe wrongs of the black man. God forbid! We 
must not resist, but endeavor to change and modify 
this Fugitive Slave Law. Still, it is a thing which 
may be rightly suffered to save this nation from de- 
struction. 





EXTRACTS 
From a Thanksgiving discourse, delivered in Water- 
ville, Me., Dec. 19, 1850, by Rev. Wm. Crowell. 


There are those who, in respect to one law, at 
least, of our National Union, are avyowing their in- 
tention to do that which is right in their own eyes. 
Declaring that the law in question is unconstitution- 
al and against their consciences, they therefore intend 
to disobey it. Setting up their individual selves to 
be the judges, instead of the subjects and doers of 
the law, they boldly avow the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion and anarchy. a 

The question before us, as citizens of the United 


the land? The question is not changed because 
some men say that they cannot obey a law which 
their consciences disapprove. Who appointed their 
consciences to be the judges of the law? What 
have their consciences to do with its constitu- 
tionality 2? Whose conscience is to be the standard; 
that of the Senate and House of Representatives, the 
President and his Cabinet, backed by the Supreme 
Court, or the individual conscience of each man, 
woman and child in the land? Or, who appointed 
their consciences to be judges of the nghteousness 
of the law? Have other people no consciences? 
What is to be done when different consciences de- 
cide different ways? What, indeed, but for each 
one to fight for the dictam of his conscience? And 
what is this but rebellion against government and 
law ;—a return to the anarchy and barbarism de- 
scribed in the text, when “every man did that which 
was right in his own : 

We are to Cele SE law emanating from 
solemn sanctions 


tween law administered by civil magistrates and law 
administered 


of making each individual the judge of all laws; 
which is the same thing as to cast their authority ? 
If we turn to the Constitution of the United States, 





Still they are not allowed by that higher law which | 


States, is, will we, or will we not, obey the law of |4 


we find this among other provisions:—‘No person 
‘held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
sach service or labor; but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor 


the wisest and purest patriots of our country. Bry it, 
the States, one and all, agreed to respect each other. 
Each solemnly pledged itself to allow every other 
State to deal with her own people according to her 
own laws. This is what every State claims. With- 
out such a regulation, these States must be involved 
in perpetual] tumults and wars. 

The patriotic fathers of the revolution saw no 
wrong in this regulation. It reduces no free man to 
slavery. It makes the condition of the slaves no 
worse. By it, the free States simply say to the slave 
States, as one condition of the national compact, 
‘If any of your people flee to us to escape the op- 
eration of your laws, we give you leave to take them 
back, if youcan find them. As for slavery, it is your 
affair, not ours. We do not approve of your system. 
We rejoice that our fathers abolished it long ago. 
You may say what you please about the wisdom of 
our laws, as we shall about yours; but in spite of 
your bad laws, we will treat you with respect, as 
neighbors; and ask you to do the same to us in re- 
turn’ The necessity and the righteousness of such 
a regulation, between neighboring States, is admit- 
ted by the most eminent and conscientious writers 
on the laws of nations; nor am I aware that any one 
has attempted a serious argument against it. This 
constitutional regulation is a part of the fundamental 
law of the land, to which every citizen of the United 
States owes faithful, conscientious obedience, as 
one of the conditions of his birthright. 

It is said that we shall be involved in the guilt of 
slavery, if we do not resist the execution of this law. 
But it might as well be said, that we are involved in 
the guilt of slavery, because we do not resort to force 
to liberate all the slaves. What reasoncan be given 
why we should resort to force instead of law, to 
rescue a fugitive, rather than slaves who are not fu- 
gitives? If we are guilty of not rescuing the one by 
force, we are also for not rescuing the other. A 
man might as well refuse to deliver up his neighbor’s 
children who may come upon his premises, on the 
plea that he may be involved in the guilt of their 
wrong management at home. 

I know of but one more form of the argument for 
resistance, and that is, we ought to resist the opera- 
tion of this law because slavery is wrong. This 
assumes not only that we ought to resist all wrong 
laws, in defiance of Scripture precept, but that each 
person is the judge whether the law is right or 
wrong. That is, it comes back to the doctrine that 
every man should do what is right in his own 
eyes. It boldly sets aside all constitutions, Jaws, 
legislatures, magistrates, courts, judges and juries, 
and enthrones the great J in the highest seat of civ- 
il authority. It allows this] great J ‘to speak evil 
of dignities” and denounce presidents, senators, 
jadges and jurists, men whom the people delight to 
honor, as vastly inferior in wisdom and virtue to 
this great J; and totally recreant to all good. 

I do not appear as the advocate or the apologist 
of the late ‘ Fugitive Slave Law, nor of slavery. The 
law seems to me to be faulty in several respects. It 
is faulty in having a retrospective operation of the 
most odious ex post facto character, quite opposite 
to the spirit of our Constitution, of American law, 
and of the American liberty-guarding spirit;—it is 
faulty in not limiting the time in which the master 
may reclaim the fugitive, and declaring how long a 
man shall be in actual pooreenian of liberty to acquire 
a legal title to liberty Wy pomennen. as a valid title 
may be acquired to land by undisputed occupancy ; 
it is faulty in allowing the Commissioners before 
whom the alleged fugitive is brought, ten dollars if 
he decides to send him into slavery, and only five 
dollars if he decides in favor of his freedom, thus op- 
erating as a bribe in favor of slavery ; it is faulty in 
not providing for heavy penalties on the kidnappers, 
and those who by false testimony may attempt to 
drag a free man into slavery. But it is the raw, and 
therefore to be obeyed. 

What duties, then, most especially demand our 
present attention, as citizens of our National Un- 
ion? 

First, That we consider its value. Read all his- 
tory, and tell me, was ever so excellent a system of 
government in existence before? Did any people 
ever enjoy so much true, rational liberty? Were the 
faculties of the human soul ever before developed on 
so noble a theatre? When and where has the mind 
of man ever made such progress ? Was there ever so 
glorious a prospect before any nation? Who can 
contemplate the broad and deep foundations of na- 
tional greatness, of progress in wealth, comfort, useful 
knowledge, real liberty and pure religion, so wisely 
laid by our fathers,without admiring gratitude to God, 
and ferventa preyer that nothing may hinder the beau- 
tiful temple from rising to be the joy of the whole 
earth? How different its prospects now from what 
they were during its colonial dependents, orthe old 
Confederation of the States! At such a crisis as this, 
let the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian, 
think of the value of this Union to the human race, 
to themselves and their children, to the latest gene- 
ration, before they presume to put it to hazard. 


Second, we ought to consider seriously the dan- 

rto which the present agitation is exposing the 

nion. There has been much, within a few years 
past, to exasperate the pubiic mind. The annexation 
of Texas, the war with Mexico, the additional annex- 
ation which followed it, the agitation of the slavery 
uestion, have been fruitful sources of irritation. The 
unexpected turn of thingsin California has produced 
much vexation and chagrin et the South. It is a 
time for the North to be magnanimous and concilia- 
ting. An imperious bearing towards our brethren at 
the South will be peculiarly exasperating now. 
numerous party there is openly advocating the dis- 
ruption of the Union. The allege that we of the 
North will not abide, in pi faith, by our solema, 
constitutional guaranties ; that we sect ae and oaths 
at nought. e cannot shut our eyes to the dan- 
ger. by should we increase it? How can we jus- 
tify ourselves to our consciences, and to our God, 
if we lightly increase this danger? 

Third, we should consider how dark and hopeless 
the condition of the slaves would become, should this 
Union be destroved. Such a catastrophe could not 
come without b . Will strife, turmoil and 
bitterness elevate the negro? When the battles have 
been fought, and the Southern States become united 
in a slaveholding confederacy, (which Heaven fore- 
fend!) the day of emancipation will be thrust into a 
hopeless future. But while the Union is 





names, esisting the law, b ing them 

by forere. ae 
gitives from their laws by dealing falsely in our sol- 
emn political covenant—the Constitution of our coun- 


try? Is this the way to persuade them that we are 
right on a t moral question, and they wrong? 
Shall we allow our excessive sympathies for gk 
hundred fugitives—no better nor no deserving, cer- 
tainly, than the others—to blind us to the welfare of 
as many millions? If we will take the Christian 


may be dae” Noone can mistake the meaning of | view of this subject, if we will aim at the greatest 
this provision. It was agreed to by a convention of} good of the greatest number of slaves alone, we shall 


obey the law, and do all in our power to diffuse the 
spirit of kindness and peace. 





SPEECH 
Of Rev. Dr. Taylor, at the late ‘Union Meeting,’ 
in New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens :—I should be 
extremely happy to say something on this interest- 
ing subject, that shall subserve, in a trifling degree, 
the interests of my country. I am happy to be here. 
I am glad to listen to what I have heard. I am glad 
to witness particularly the indifference to party ties, 
when the great interests of the nation, as these de- 
pend upon the spirit of the Constitution and laws of 
the country, are in issue. Long enough has this 
subject been trifled with. Long enough have the 
enemies of law and order had this subject all on 
their own side, and reasoned it all the wrong way. 
lam therefore most ready to express my hearty ap- 
probation of the resolutions on the table, and as 
heartily my entire dissent and unqualified disap- 
probation cf all those attempts to degrade that 
article in our Constitution upon which so much has 
been said, and to trample on the law which all 
Northern men are bound in good faith to stand by 
and support to the very last. (Cheers.) I say in 
good faith; and I ask if the compact made between 
the Northern and Southern States— independent 
sovereignties—was nota lawful compact? Had not 
the North interests at stake to justify it? I wil! 
not go into the question whether slavery is a sin, 
Be it so, if you please. Had they not reason, and 
good reason, for entering into this compact? [I will 
make a supposition: suppose Russia, with hordes, 
combined with Germany, Austria, Prussia, France 
and England, were threatening to conquer and de- 
vastate yourcountry, and there is slavery in Spain; 
suppose for your own protection and safety, you deem 
it necessary to enter into an alliance with Spain. 
Now, there are slaves in Spain and Cuba; this com- 
bination is made for our protection; Spain says 
some of her slaves will get among our people, and 
our people will not deliver them up. War is com- 
ing, desolation is coming ; it is a sin, if you please, 
for Spain to have slaves; may we not lawfully, and 
Jor our own safely, enter into such a compact and agree 
lo deliver up these slaves? We have not made the 
slavery; she is independent, and it is made by her 
own local laws, in the enjoyment of those rights 
which she, as an independent sovereignty, has a right 
to exercise, so far as we are concerned. Whether 
she has a right, so far as her responsibility to the 
| Judge of the earth is concerned, is another ques- 
\tion. But so far as we are concerned, she has a 
| right to make these laws. What! may I not buy a 
piece of meat of a butcher because he is profane ? 
May I not make contracts with men whose charac- 
ters, in some respects, are marred by evil? (What 
miserable pettifogging!] May I not consult my 
own safety by numerous acts of a defensive and 
confederate character, because the men who are en- 
gaged with me are not as good as I wish they were? 
Is this the principle in neighborhoods? Will 
it do in the family? Will it do better among 
nations? What right have we to make laws for the 
Southern States? I am the friend of slaves; I am 
sorry for slaves; I wish them well with all my heart 
and sou}; and as I wish them well, 1 say—cease at 
the North! The agitators of this subject do more 
to injare the slaves, and perpetuate their chains at 
the South, than their true friends can do to terminate 
the evil for half a century. (Cheers.) 


As to the higher law principle:—You expect me 
to admit, of course, that we are all the subjects of 
Him who reigns amid the grandeur and glory of 
eternity, and that when His will is known, we, 
as mortal beings, are bound'to submit. There is no 
question on that point; here is the point—is that 
article in our Constitution contrary to the will of God 
—-contrary to the law of nature,of nations, and the will 
of God? Is itso? Is there a shadow of reason for 
saying itis? Ihave not been able to discover it, 
Have I not shown you it is lawful to deliver up, in 
compliance with their laws, fugitive slaves, for the 
Ingh, the great, the momentous interests of these 
States? And if it was lawful to doit, is it not in 
accordance with the Constitution to make a jaw pro- 
viding for that result? Is there any law of God 
against this? Is there any Jaw of God against 
doing !awful things, which every man must do in 
the course of his life? I donot so understand it. 
When I learned in the newspapers the novel doc- 
trine, that the Constitution of my country was in 
conflict with the law of my Maker—when 1 first 
Jearned it, I said to myself, 1s it possible that from 
the high places—from our politicalhalis—our halls 
of legislation—a man ina high and honorable situa- 
tion can venture to propose such a doctrine as that ? 
The thought strack me that perhaps he was not 
counting without his host; perhaps I too was im- 
perfectly informed; perhaps at the North there is a 
degree of infatuation and fanaticism, of which I had 
not dreamed. In these visions of my fears, I almost 
seemed to see carnage, blood and revolution over 
the land. I felt very much as if I had heard a sum- 
mons to rebellion; I felt very much as if [ had heard 
the cry of revolt sounding through the land, enter- 
ing every dwelling, and seen the standard of revolt 
waving on every hill. And, sir, there isno want of a 
tendency in that doctrine to give full reality to these 
anticipations and forebodings. Let the doctrine be 
inculcated—let it be believed at the North—let the 
Northern conscience, whether perverted or unper- 
verted, receive such a doctrine, and what may we 
expect? We may expect rebellion and intestine 
war. And when I think of the morality, the ethics 
of this subject, in our religious newspapers, and in 
pulpits which have been given up to those who 
choose to advocate this doctrine; and when I think 





restraining the madness of pall re Tho og 


sir, like the around us, it blesses us 
ry breath we draw ; we walk, wesl we exist 





citizens do not value the Constitution enough to de- 
fend it, they are not worthy of the blessings it gives 
them, (Cheers.) I say again, let us stand by the 
Constitution and the law, and as somebody has said, 
as near as I can remember, ‘I would not merely 
protect it with the shield of honest Ajax, I would 
protect it also with a wall of brass; and when this 
would tot serve the purpose of protection, then 
would i circle it with the living hearts of my coun- 
yee, and in its defence rally, till the last pulse 
of life and the last drop of blood were expended in 
defending the Constitution!’ (Great applause.) 





From the N. Y. Observer. 
‘SENTIMENT OF THE COUNTRY.’ 


Under this head the Independent of last week 
gives extracts from some twenty letters of ministers, 
postmasters, and other subscribers, expressive of 
their approbation of the course of that paper in re- 
lation to the fugitive slave question. It is worthy of 
note, however, that in no instance do they give the 
name of the writer of the letter. We presume that 
few of these writers would now allow their names to 
be published. At our request, the Rev. Dr. Spencer, 
of Brooklyn, has furnished us with the following ex- 
tracts of letters addressed to him, thanking him for 
the sermon in which he so pointedly rebuked the edi- 
tors of the Independent for their sentiments in rela- 
tion to this law. We doubt not, that at short notice, 
we could fill our paper with certificates from the 
most honored and respected citizens in every part of 
our land, who hold the sentiments of the Idbenen- 
dent in abhorrence; and who would be willing to 
give their names as proofs of the depth and sincerity 
of their convictions, 


Wasuineaton, Dec. 7, 1850. 
My Dear Sir,—I am greatly obliged to you for 
sending me a copy of your sermon delivered on the 
24th of November. It is refreshing to read a pro- 
duction, which, founding itself upon the express in- 
junction of the Holy Scriptures, goes back from 
theory to commandment, from human hypothesis and 
speculation to the declared will of God. 
Obedience to established government is something 
more, and much more, than a mere idea of expedien- 
a it is a Christian duty. You say very truly, that 
‘ Law is a friend to the human race;’ without law 
the human race must have remained forever in a 
state of barbarism. Law pervades the physical Uni- 
verse, and pervades equally the socal system of 
mankind. 
You are, of course, familiar with Hooker's cele- 
brated, most truthful, and most sublime description 
of law. If you have not recurred to it, lately, al- 
low me to ask you to return to it. I never read it 
without the strongest emotions. ‘Of law nothing 
else can be acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the uni- 
verse,’ &c. To the same effect is the beautiful ode 
of Alceus, translated by Sir William Jones. But 
pardon me, my dear Sir, I am making suggestions to 
one who is more fit to make them to me. I am ap- 
pearing to lead where I am quite content to follow. 
Yours with the sincerest regard, : 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Rev. Dr. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The following is an extract from a hasty letter of 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, not intended for publication, but 
only as a private note toa friend :— 


Brooxtyn, Dec. 7th, 1850. 
Rev. anp Dear Sirn,—Your Sermon, sent me by 
its author, I have received and read, with great in- 
terest and pleasure, and desire you to accept this ex- 
pression of my sincere thanks. 

I have persued it not as a critic, but in a way 
more Jaical and fraternal. id * 
With these preliminaries, I repeat it, my thanks, 
and those of our whole country, are due to you for 
such a service. Your sermon is well done, well 
timed, and well missioned, I dare say, in its present 
flight through the whole nation. I view it as abie, 
apt, scriptural, well reasoned, intelligible and popular 
in its style, and very happy in its season, and in_ its 
most poignant rebukes—that hit the mark! If I 
forbear to say, or to write what I think here, it is only 
because I would be compos mei with my patriotic 
and evangelical indignation at such religious fandan- 
goes of treason and fatuity. Advice like that to our 
poor colored friends, is just as ill done, out of place, 
horrible and bad, as one could conceive; and if any 
man were diplomatically patented to us, as the 
Devil’s Attorney General, I should rather expect 
such counsel from such a counsellor, than from any 
person of religious recognition or pretension in the 
world. I read the counsel first in the Journal of 
Commerce, with mute wonder and cold horror, and 
said to myself, and to others in substance the same 
that I have now written. 

¢ - * * 7 * 
May the Lord use and bless you more and more 
for the church, the gare and the world, to his own 

lory, and your own enriched reward—as prays your 
riend and brother in the Lord Jesus Christ, — 


Rev. Dr. Spencer. SAMUEL H. COX. 


The following is a copy of a letter from Chief 
Justice Church, of Connecticut. 


Litcurretp, Conn., Dec. 17, 1850. 

Rev. Sirn,—The sermon delivered by you on the 
‘Religious Duty of Obedience to Law,’ and which 
ou have done me the honor to transmit to me, I 

ve received and read with great satisfaction. It 
expresses, fearlessly, the sentiments of a Christian 
patriot, and I thank you for it. 
In the ordinary party disputes of the day, I 
have ever regretted to see any of our clergy engage, 
either in the pulpit or at the polls; but when the fun- 
damental principles of our independence,of our Revo- 
lution, and of our Constitution are assailed from high 
places, and endangered, it is refreshing to hear the 
alarm sounded from the pulpits of the country, and 
to see so many of the talented and og ministers 
of religion ‘coming up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty,’ and to know that the religi- 
ous sense of the nation is on the side of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. Herein is our hope. 
That any among those ‘who profess and call 
themselves Christians’ should be found regardless 
of the explicit and solemn injunctions of the texts 
of your sermon, is much to be ted. Infideli- 
ty is wide-spread enough, in our | and, without the 
additional impulse received from inconsistencies of 
this sort. To such the sermon administers a deserv- 
+ een men have substituted, as all religious 
fanatics have done, their own interpretations and 
constructions of the Bible in place of the Di- 
vine revelation itself, and demand submission to 
these. This is their mistake. ? 
1 ee SS sentiments of unfeigned re- 

servant, 
= sae SAMUEL CHURCH. 
To the Rev. Icnasop 8S. Spencer, D. D. 
Brook} Be 

The following is an extract from a letter of J. M. 
Van Cott, Esq., of Brooklyn. 

Rev. and Dear Sir 





There is a passage in Sir James McIntosh’s Vin- 
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diciae Gallicae, which pats the idea of the ‘ gr 
collected will’ very strongly. ‘The Law ie tee 
liberate reason of ALL, guiding their occasto oe 
Representation is au expedient for peaceably, sy a 
matically and unequivocally collecting this —— 
sal voice. How true this is of the fundamenta ’ 
the constitution —the covenant of the whole an 
ple, solemnly and with great deliberation ente * 
into, as itself declares, ‘in order to form a more pet 
feet union, esta!/ish justice, ensure domestic ——- 
lity, provide for the common defence, spr ge e 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity. _ iia 

No man can claim citizenship in the United States, 
but by virtue of the Constitation, which makes North- 
erner and Southerner ep 8 It seems to me to 
betray the saddest want of thought or want of prin- 
ciple for a man who claims and enjoys the immuni- 
ties and blessings of our Constitution,—our united 
government,—to throw off or to attempt to throw off, 
those parts of the Constitution which impose duties, 
while he never relaxes his grasp upon those which 
confer benetits. A mon who attempted the same 
thing in a simple matter of civil contract, would be 
branded as a rogue; what shall be said of a Chris- 
tian man who attempts the same thing in respect of 
a higher obligation, taken under his political bond— 
as much his bond as though he had signed it and seal- 
ed it with all the solemnities known to the Law ?— 
It seems to me, that in this matter religious men re- 
quire from mere men of the world the exercise of a 
most forbearing and charitable spirit. 

Again I thank you for having uttered so boldly 
what most men dare not speak at all, or speak ‘ with 
bated breath and whispered humbleness.’ 

I am, very truly yours, 
J. M. VAN COTT. 
To Rev. Icnazop S. Spencer, D. D. 
Brooklyn, Dec. 9th, 1850. 





Ie” Read the following article from that villanous 
pro-slavery journal, the New York Express. Are the 
combined forces of Odd Fellowship to be thrown into 
the scale of the Slave Power? 


ODD FELLOWSHIP AND THE UNION. 


The Independent Order of Odd Fellows perhaps 
stands first and foremost, in a numerical sense, 
among the many benevolent institutions of which 
this or any other country can boast. It hus its 
lodges in every State in the Union, and wherever 
we go, there its members are found. We may 
therefore easily suppose that the moral ties which 
bind such a brotherhood together in the bonds of 
‘Friendship, Love and Truth? are not easily bro- 
ken ; that it requires something more than the empty 
ravings of fanaticism, the misty metaphysics of the 
advocates of ‘ Free Soil,’ or the sectional heart-burn- 
ings and mutua) hatred which our Northern and 
Southern demagogues Jove so well to engender; 
something more than all this, we say, it requires to 
estrange men so allied to one another in so sacred a 
compact as that which Odd Fellowship is generally 
supposed to be. For, seeing that there was danger 
of the breaking up of the political chords of this 
Union, the Order are manfully coming forward to 
join the Army of the Union, and to raise a voice, 
not as Whigs or Democrats, but as Odd Fellows, 
against the machinations of the Higher Law party 
at the North, and the party of professional Disunion 
ists at the South. 

We have been led to these remarks on perusal of 
an able article on the subject recently published in an 
influential and accredited organ of the Order, at 
Philadelphia—the ‘Banner ot the Union.’ Thus, 
after showing the disasters which a continuance of 
the abolition agitation must lead the country into, 
the Banner invokes the Order to— 


“ Discard all feelings of sectional animosity and 
internal dissensions. Yield a willing compliance 
to the Constitution and the Laws of the land, and if 
there be errors in either, endeavor to amend, not de- 
stroy. To our Northern friends, who are acting 
from impulse, not reason, we say, you are mistaken 
in the course you are pursuing. Every threat and 
bittar invective is rivetting the chains of the slave 
tighter: every curse you breathe against the institu- 
tion of slavery is an attack on the charactor of your 
fathers, who had their full share in inflicting the evil 
on our Southern Brothers.” 


The Banner then goes on to present a striking 
contrast between the condition of ihe black man at 
the South and the black man at the North,—to the 
conclusion that his ition and prospects among 
us, here at the North, are infinitely worse than they 
are on the other side of Mason and Dixon :— 


‘In the South they are slaves by law; but the 
same power that gives the master authority over the 
slave, binds him to protect and provide for them. 
Nearly all are attached to their masters and their 
families. Whites are prohibited from selling them 
intoxicating drinks under heavy penalties. Many 
are stewards and overseers on their master’s estates 
—they are allowed entire liberty of conscience in 
religious matters, and they have their holidays and 
sports, and when sickness or old age comes creep- 
ing on, they are nursed and provided for. 

* What is the condition of the same race in the 
free States? Here the law wills them free, but their 
habits and condition make them slaves! most abject 
slaves! They are degraded by our law; for while 
it acknowledges their liberty, it denies them the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the whites—they 
are slaves because they submit to treatment that 
would not be borne by freemen—they are slaves be- 
cause they prefer the most menia] service to that 
which enobles and improves the mind, and a vast 
majority of them are slaves to their appetites —‘ and 
a more cruel master never lashed the back of poor 
human nature.” Their love of strong drink is also 
universal, and in order to procure the means to satis- 
fy their cravings for it, they will submit to any de- 
gradation, There are many honorable exceptions, but 
this is the condition of the great mass of the colored 
people in the North, at least in the cities. If any 
abolitionists will show us as much misery, degrada- 
tion and crime among the slaves of the South, on 
any hundred miles square, as we will show him 
among the same race within one mile of the State 
House in this city, or within half a mile from the 
City Hall, New York, we promise to become a zeal- 
ous advocate of their emancipation.’ 


All true, this. In the South, the negro has a fair 
share of the comforts and blessings of freedom, dis- 
guised in the name of slavery. At the North, he 
has all the want, and misery, and degradation of 
slavery. And that, in short metre, is just the precise 
difference in the condition of the negroes in the re- 
spective sections of the Union to which we are refer- 
ring. There is an admixture of telling truths and 
strong Common sense, too, in what follows, which 
should not be passed by :-— 


‘We love liberty for what it is, not for its name! 
But to give the Southern slave liberty—to leave the 
plantations, where they are provided with the neces- 
saries of life—to come here and exist, not live, in 
the purlieus of our cities, where they will be sure to 
be contaminated by the examples and habits of the 
miserable beings that now inherit those abodes of 
crime, disease, and death, would be conceding a 
right, or ranting a boon, that should make humani- 
ty weep With but few exceptions, they have humane 
and indul masters—the sick and infirm are cared 
for with solicitade of fatherly affection; and all 
are protected from the violence and persecution too 
often practised against their race in the boasted free 
North. As warm blood fows in the veine of our 
Southern brothers as ever brought the biush of in- 
digoation to the cheek of a misguided philanthropist ; 
and when God in His providence shall point out the 
way for deliverance of the slave from his bondage, 
there will be a ready compliance on the part of weir 
masters, without any interference from us.’ 





SENATE. 
Wasutvoton, Feb. 10. 

Mr. Mason presented a petition of the majority ot 
the Virginia Legislature, and a petition of the major 
ity of the Constitutional Convention, in favor oi 
steamers to Africa. He considered the petitions as 
expressing the opinions of the signers, only, und 
not of their constituents; he did not consider them as 
instructions ; he did not believe Congress had powe: 
to a money for deportation of free negroes 

‘ presented petitions from Massachusetts, 
with one thousand signatares, for the repeal of the 
Fugitive Siave Law. Tabled. 

. Bri presented two petitions from Indiana 
in of a line of stenmers to Africa. 

Me. tintroduced a bill explanatory of the Ac: 
known as the Fugitive Slave Law of September, 
1860. He explained the bill as merely declaring tha: 
suits pending and rights existing under the law o: 
1793 are notin any way affected by the Act of 1850. 
He said there was no intention to distarb the com- 

measures. He would stand by them as long 


Che Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 











BOSTON, FEB. 21, 1851. 
THE ARREST—THE RESCUE—THE 
PLIGHT. 


the arrest, rescue and flight of a slave in this city, 
on Saturday Jast—the details of which, together 
with other matter, occupy so much room as to allow 
us very little space for comment on these eventful 
proceedings. 

Stated in the briefest form, what are the facts in 
the case? “The Depaty U. S. Marshal, with two or 
three base confederates, seizes an inoffensive color- 
ed man, guiltless of any crime against the laws of 
God or the well-being of society, in a manner the 
most sneaking, treacherous and dastardly,—in a 
manner which shows how conscious the villains were 
that they were engaged in the work of the devil,— 
and yet ina manner in exact accordance with the 
spirit and object of the accursed Fugitive Slave 
Law,—on the charge of his being a fugitive from the 
chains and scourges of the Southern house of bond- 
age. Hurried without a moment’s warning before 
Commissioner Curtis, (the willing and pliant tool of 
the Slave Power, which is dragging this nation down 
to irretrievable ruin,) the victim, through his counsel, 
intercedes for a little delay, in order that he may be 
enabled to meet his accusers in the best legal man- 
ner possible. This is granted, and the case stands 
adjourned to a subsequent day. At this moment, 
the door of the court room is pressed open by a 
crowd of sympathizing colored persons, who, with- 
out any deliberate concert—without any weapons in 
their hands—without any wish or intention to do 
persona] violence to any one—but operated upon by 
a sudden electric thri!l, such as the emergency was 
well calculated to produce, seize their doomed broth- 
er, almost unresistingly, and in the twinkling of an 
eye hurry him out of the room, and soon place him 
beyond the reach of his pursuers. Jn the rush, a few 
of the officers may have been jostled, but no one was 
injured, no blow appears to have been given by the 
invading forces, no scar was made, no blood was 
drawn, It was as peaceful a rescue as was ever 
made in any case of physical interference. The 
rescuers were not actuated by a lawless spirit, but 
by a deep and commendable sympathy with a 
wronged and outraged inan, in imminent danger of 
being dehumanized for life—by a love of liberty— 
by a clear appreciation of justice—by the spirit of 
the revolutionary motto, ‘ Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God. They apprehended that Sha- 
drach was one who had fled from the hell of slave- 
ry; that, legally, there was no power to save him 
|_ from being carried back to torture; that, in all hu- 

man probability, unless he was rescued just at that 
precise moment, his fate was sealed for ever; and 
as the opportunity to take him without a serious 
struggle was extremely favorable, they seized upon 
it with a wise judgment, and with entire success. 
Thank God, Shadrach is free—and not only free, 
but safe! Under the banner of England, on the 
Canadian soil, he is now standing erect, redeemed 
and disenthralled, bidding a proud defiance to Pres- 
ident Fillmore and his cabinet, though backed by 
the army and navy of the United States! Promul- 
gate thy bloody edicts, O Nero who occupiest the 
Presidential Chair; they shall be laughed to scorn, 
and trampled in the dust! Howl, and gnash thy 
teeth, O damned and damning Secretary of State, 
in comparison with whom Austrian Haynau is an 
angel of light ; thy prey has escaped thee, and the 
‘higher law’ is triumphant! Rave, and roar, and 
speak great swelling words of blasphemy, and take 
counsel together against the Lord and his Anoint- 
ed, O traffickers in human flesh. ‘He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh—the Lord shall have you 
in derision! Threaten and conspire, and proceed 
to deluge the pavements of the streets with inno- 
cent blood, O Northern minions of Southern slave- 
drivers! Is God no longer God? Does the Slave 
Power sit on the throne of the Universe? Has Sin 
no Retribution ? 

‘The head and front of the offending,’ in this in- 
stance—what is it? A sudden rush of a score or 
two of unarmed friends of equal liberty—an uninjo- 
rious deliverance of the oppressed out of the hands 
of the oppressor—the quiet transportation of a slave 
out of this slavery-ruled Jand to the free soil of Up- 
per Canada! Nobody injured, nobody wronged, but 
simply a chattel transformed into a man, and con- 
ducted to a spot whereon he can glorify God in his 
body and spirit, which are his! 

And yet, how all the fiends of the pit are writhing 

and yelling! Not tormented before their time, but 
just at the right time. Truly, ‘devils with devils 
damned, firm concord hold’! The President of the 
United States is out with his Proclamation.of Ter- 
ror, conveying it to us in tones of thunder, and on 
the wings of the lightning; even as though in the 
old Bay State chaos had come again, and a million of 
foreign myrmidons were invading our shores! A poor 
hunted, entrapped, fugitive slave is dextrously re- 
moved from the court-room, and the whole land is 
shaken! A hundred free white citizens of the North 
may be thrown into prison, or tarred and feathered, 
or compelled to flee for their lives, at the South, on 
suspicion of being morally averse to the slave sys- 
tem; but who cares? A thousand colored seamen 
of the North may be incarcerated in loathsome 
cells, and compelled to pay for their imprisonment, 
though guiltless of crime, and even sold into slavery 
on the auction block, at the South; but whose breast 
burns with indignation, or what voice calls for re- 
dress ? Official State Commissioners, venerable for 
their years and esteemed for their worth, sent to the 
South, to test the constitutionality of such atrocious 
acts, are driven away by lawless violence, and not 
allowed to remain on the soil; bat where is the 
Presidential Proclamation, calling on the people of 
the South to obey the laws, and observe their consti- 
tutional obligations? But a solitary slave in Boston 
is plucked asa brand from the durning, and forth- 
with a cabinet council is held, and behold a mena- 
cing Proclaination, bearing the signature of Mix- 
tarD Fitimore, President of the United States! 
Henry Crar—with one foot in the grave, and just 
ready to have both body and soul cast into hell—as 
if eager to make his damnation doubly sure, rises in 
the U.S. Senate, and proposes an inguiry into the 
expediency of passing yet another law, by which ev- 
ery one who shall dare peep or mutter against the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Bill, shall have his 
life crushed out! 

How like a probe this case has proved, afresh, the 
utter corruption of the Boston press! The Courier, 
Daily Advertiser, Mercantile Journal, Traveller, Post, 
Transcript, &c. &c., distort, falsify, rave and foam, 
in a manner not to be surpassed by any Southern 
journals. We have no room this week, for their 
rabid outpourings. 
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works. Freedom for all, and for ever ! 


the United States Navy. 
‘ P T. CURTIS, Esq., United States Commissioner, for 
In the succeeding columns, we give an account of], | ot to arrest the fugitive under the Fugitive 


ARREST OF A MAN IN BOSTON AS A 


SLAVE—RESCUE OF THE PRISONER. 
[Prepared chiefly from the ‘ Commonwealth.”] 
A hired kidnapper, of Norfolk, Va., named John 


Caphart, came to this city last week with papers pre- 
pared in Virginia, claiming a man called Shadrach 


as the slave of John Debree, of Norfolk, a purser in 
He appli¢d to GEORGE 


Slave Law, and it was granted. In the absence of 
Marsha! Devans, who has not yet returned from Wash- 
ington, whither he went to answer a complaint 
against him for his delinquency in regard to the 
aforesaid law, the warrant was placed in the hands of 
Deputy Marsha: Patrick Riley for execution. 

This Riley is bail for Hughes and Knight, in the 
cases now pending against them on behalf of Craft 
and his wife, and it is supposed that in hope of re- 
commending himself to notice at Washington in case 
Mr. Devans should be turned out, he volunteered on 
this service. At all events, the glow of joy on his 
face, and the infinite pomposity of his manner during 
the time that Shadrach remained in his power, would 
serve to show that he had some special personal inter- 
est in the matter. 

The warrant was served on Saturday morning, at 
the Cornhill Coffee-House, (late Taft’s,) Marshal Ri- 
ley and en ex-constable named Byrnes going there on 
pretence of getting breakfast, and while the alleged 
Shadrach was unsuspectingly waiting on them, he was 
seized, «8 the property of U. S, Purser Debree, and 
hurried to the court-room, without even time to put 
off his waiter's apron, Like a man, he declared that, 
whatever might be the decree of the Court, he would 
not be carried to Virginia with breath in his body. 
SETH J. THOMAS, Esq., of previous notoriety in 
the Crafts case, appeared as counsel for the claimant. 
S. E. Sewall, Esq., Ellis Gray Loring, Esq., Charles 
List, Esq., Richard H. Dana, Esq., and Robert H. 
Morris, Esq., volunteered for the defendant. 

The counsel for the defence, after conferring with | 

the prisoner, stated that they needed time to pre- 
pare for the defence. 
Thomas declared that he was ready, and as the 
proceedings were to be summary, he urged that the 
hearing should proceed at once. Mr. Sewall replied, 
that the very circumstance that the claimant was 
ready, and had been preparing for days, perhaps for 
weeks, while the defendant had been snatched up but 
afew minutes before from about his daily business, 
without any notice at all, was in itself ample reason 
for delay. Mr. Commissioner Curtis, with all the 
gravity of a judge of the Supreme Court, expressed 
his opinion that summary proceedings could not mean 
proceedings without giving the defendant any chance 
for defending himself, and he decided to allow time 
for that purpose till Tuesday morning next. 

The counsel for the defendant then requested to see 
the papers, which were read accordingly for their 
information, and afterwards delivered into their 
hands, 

These documents consisted of a petition of Caphart 
to Geo. T. Curtis, Esq., stating that he was the agent 
of Debree, the owner of Shadrach, who escaped from 
him in Norfolk, Va., May 3, 1850; a Letter of Attor- 
ney, signed by Debree on the Ist of Feb., 1851, with 
the seal of Richard H. Baker, Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the city of Norfolk, certified by the Clerk of 
the Court, John Williams; a paper in which Judge 
Baker certified that John Debree appears before him 
anc states the escape of his slave Shadrach, and gives 
his title; a deposition, in which William Robertson 
testifies that he knew Shadrach as formerly belonging 
to Mrs. Hutchins, that he was afterwards sold at a 
sheriff’s sale to John Higgins, and that Higgins sold 
him to Debree. He had heard Shadrach speak of 
Debree as his master. He was thirty years old. 
Another deposition of John H. Higgins pretends to 
establish his selling to Debree. 

In another deposition, William Marcus testifies that 
he saw Shadrach in Boston, who said he had run 
away from Mr. Debree, and asked him to carry a let- 
ter for him to Virginia. 

Thereupon, R. H. Baker, Judge as aforesaid, ad- 
| judges that Shadrach was held to service as a slave 
lof Debree, and gives a general description of him— 
applicable to a hundred men in Boston, as well as to 
the one arrested. There was a certificate of the 
Clerk to Baker being Judge, a receipt from Higgins, 
&c. The papers were prepared with great formality 
and care, but the counsel for the defendant were by 
no means prepared to admit their legality or valid- 
ity. 

After the reading of the d ts, the C 
sioner postponed the further hearing of the case till 
10 o’clock, A. M., on Tuesday. 

The court-room was then gradually evacuated by 
the crowd which had assembled, the Deputy Marshal 
and his half-dozen assistants expediting the process 
as fast as could be done with prudence. The prisoner 
remained in the custody of Mr. Riley in the court- 
room, and for aught that appeared, that august room 
was to be his jail for the night, as the use of the coun- 
ty jail for such a detestable purpose as enslaving a 
man is forbidden by law. 

The above account we have from persons who 





is from our own personal observation, and differs ma- 
terially from the statements published in the Satur- 
day evening papers. 

We reached the court-room at about half-past 1, 
P.M. A good many colored people and a very few 
white ones were standing in the corridors, conversing 
earnestly, but quietly. The representatives of the 
press were just passing out of the court-room, and as 
they passed out, we passed in. The room was nearly 
empty. The claimant’s lawyer had left, and the 
Judge had vacated the seat of summary injustice. 
There were no persons in the room except the Depu- 
ty Marshal, Riley, four or five assistants, the pris- 
oner and five of his friends, besides ourself, 


Mr Riley said—‘ I wish you to say, gentlemen, ; 
which of you are el, for we t admit more 
than two, and I will thank the rest to retire.’ No 
reply being given, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, we are ready 
to sell, if you have any propositions to make. I. 
will give twenty-five dollars out of my own pocket; 
to buy the man.” We remarked, that if there was 
any selling, we hoped it would be of the fellows who, 
were so ready as he to be sold to the kidnappers. He 
appeared offended at this remark, and said he only 
did what he was obliged to do. We replied, we 
thought no law could oblige a man to assist in such 
atrocious villany. 

Upon this, Mr. Deputy Marshal threw himself 
upon his dignity, and ordered us out of the room, 
calling upon his assistants to execute the disagreeable 
duty of showing us the door. ‘hey were dilatory, 
and we were very loth to leave the temporary prison 
in any haste. We staid, and conversed with the pris- 
oner, an intelligent, smart looking man, who planted 
himself on the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bible. We assured him we thought he was right in 
so doing. The few friends, after a few minutes con- 
sultation, withdrew, leaving only one colored brother 
and ourself, with the Marshal, his posse and victim. 
We were on the point of leaving. 

Just at this moment a circumstance occurred, which 
was over in less time than it will take us to tell it, and 
altered the face of things entirely. There was a 
*Hcxerau |" outside in the passage at the head of the 





A decided pressure commenced against the 

For a week past, we have been prostrated by ill- Seisdiins ti hand of the Judge’s Bench. The 
ness ; and we dictate these few comments on what} .piyslric Patrick Riley and his brave little posse all 
is transpiring, with mach bodily weakness, and with! rushed to it to keep it shut, holding against it with 
deep regret that we have so little power of expression | qj) their might. In the meantime, there was nobody to 
to convey to our readers the emotions that fill our| guard the prisoner but our colored friend aforesaid, 
breast. We defy the Fngitive Slave Bill, its fram-| who seemed sadly to lack patriotism for that purpose. 
érsand upholders, together with the devil and al! his| Shadrach was making for the door on the Court St. 
' side. An officer, we think it was Riley’s brother, 





were present during the proceedings. The remainder{ 


started and headed him off from that, and he was then 
making for the opposite door, which was left unguard- 
ed. Riley, puffing like a porpoise with his exertion, 
in holding the door, sang out, ‘Shoot him! shoot 
him !’ to the officer. 

The officer, probably not having any pistol, ran and 
seized the sacred ‘sword of justice.’ But after par- 
tially drawing that symbolic weapon, he dropped it, 
and we saw him raising one of the eastern windows, 
looking towards Parker's, as if to call for help. He 
had not time to call, for just then the door partially 
opened, and a stream of men began to rush in, Pat 
Riley being snugly squeezed behind the door, a place 
of semi-concealment and safety which he seemed 
loth to leave. 

‘The Traveller speaks of the officers at the door be- 
ing ‘ kicked, cuffed, and knocked about in every di- 
rection,’ but we can testify that nothing of this sort 
occurred inside. Not an officer was struck or me- 
naced there. The half dozen men who first entered ran 
up to the prisoner, and invited him to walkout. He 
accepted the invitation, and certainly not more than 
fifteen persons had entered the room before they were 
all walking out, ‘ Shadrach’ in the midst—an old col- 
ored man, who had picked up and drawn the sword of 
justice, bringing up the rear. He held it in a decent 
and solemn manner, but as he passed Deputy Marshal 
Riley, that important functionary seemed to shrink up 
more closely behind the door. He kept behind that 
door all the time from the irruption to the exodus.— 
Neither did any officer that we saw offer any resist- 
ance to the egress of Shadrach with his friends. 

We think it quite improbable that there was any 
knocking down of officers outside of the door. Mr. 
Davis, one of the defendant's 1, was the last 
person who passed out,and he saw nothing of that sort. 
Moreover, there did not appear at that time to be any 
officer outside the door to be knocked down, The 
moment the door of the fortress was forced, the pris- 
oner walked out. There was not a sign of any battle 
inside, but merely a dreadful looking aghast of not 
more, at most, than half a score of officials, who at 
that moment seemed thoroughly sick and ashamed of 
their business. 

We have not learned the names of all the officers 
who composed Marshal Riley’s posse in the Court 
Room. His brother, we understand, was one. The 
well-known Byrnes was another. There were some 
there, we believe, in violation of their duty as Massa- 
chusetts officers, of whom we can mention Constable 
Edward J. Jones, and Constable Alonzo P. Neal, a 
brother of Rev. Rolin H. Neal. A powerful man, by 
the name of Chas. F. Flint, of North Reading, was en- 
gaged by Riley as an assistant, but was below writing 
a letter to his wife at the time of the release. 

We have no doubt that the few men whom Mar- 
shal Riley was able to call to his aid did all they dared 
to for their slaveholding employers, but they could 
not wholly conquer the higher law either in or out 
of themselves. 

Riley had taken the precaution to send to the Navy 
Yard to request Commodore Downes to take the al- 
leged slave into custody, but the Commodore refused, 
having no authority to turn the United States Navy 
Yard into an accommodation for kidnappers, 

Nothing more has been seen or heard of ‘ Shadrach’ 
in Boston. We hope, and have no doubt, thathe is 
far beyond the reach of his merciless pursugrs, Who 
dares to call this a Christian land ? 

The comments of the Boston press generally have 
been vile and profligate to the last degree. Under 
pretence of a regard for the Jao, they set at defiance 
every sentiment of humanity, and libel every princi- 
ple which characterises and justifies the struggle for 
liberty both in America and in Europe. Prominent 
among these pro-slavery sheets, in venom and in 
falsehood, are to be named the Couricr and the Trav- 
eller. 








{=F The following deposition of the honorable Dep- 
uty Marshal |‘ so are they all, all honorable men’) ap- 
peared in the morning papers of Monday; and the 
accompanying documents, from the Mayor and City 
Marshal, in the evening papers of the same date. It 
will be seen that the statements of the former—al- 
though vouched for under oath—are flatly contradict- 
ed by the latter; but when we remember who it is 
that swears, there can be little doubt as to the rela- 
tive credibility of the conflicting witnesses :— 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Surrotx County. 


I, Patrick Riley, of Boston, in the said county, 
Counsellor at Law, having been duly sworn, depose 
and say, that I am, and have been, for fourteen years 
past, the principal deputy of the United States Mar- 
shal for the District of Massachusetts :— 

That on Saturday morning, February 15th, 18651, 
about 20 minutes before 8 o'clock, A. M., I was called 
upon at my residence by Frederick Warren, one of 
the United States Deputy Marshals, who informed 
me that there was a negro man, an alleged fugitive, to 
be arrested at 8 o’clock, who was supposed to be at 
Taft's Cornhill Coffee-House, near the Court-House, 
and desired to know where the negro should be put in 
case he should be arrested before I reached the office— 
that I told him to ;lace him in the United States 
Court Room—and that I would come to the office 


—that the Commissioner informed the fugitive, who 
was named ‘Shadrach’ in the warrant, of the char- 
acter of the business, and asked him if he wanted 
counsel, to which he said that he ddi, and that his 
friends had gone for counsel,—that while waiting for 
the counsel to come, the room began to be filled with 
negroes and whites,—that the counsel for the prisoner 
appeared, and claimed a delay, to give them an oppor- 
tunity to consult with their client, pending which I 
desired, Mr. Warren, the Deputy Marshal, to go to 
the N. York at Charlestown, about two miles dis- 
tant, and ask Commodore Downes whether, should a 
delay or adjournment take place, the Navy Yard 
might be used as a place of detention, the United 
States not being permitted by the law of the State to 
use the jails, and having none of their own. 

That the examination proceeded, and after the 
reading of certain documents presented by the claim- 
ant’s aitorney, and some discussion, the Commissioner 
decided to grant the delay unti] Tuesday following, 
the 18th inst. That the counsel for the prisoner asked 
of the Commissioner if they might not remain and 
hold consultation with their client, and examine with 
him the papers presented, to which the Commissioner 
assented,—that the court room was ordered to be 
cleared, and was cleared of all save some fifteen offi- 
cers, being all the reliable men whom we had been 
able to collect, the counsel and some newspaper re- 
porters,—that Mr. Warren, at this time, which was 
about half-past 12, returned from the Navy Yard, 
and informed me that he had seen Commodore Downes, 
who said he could not grant my request,—that I des- 
patched what officers I could spare to ask such of 
their friends to remain as would assist, and to pro- 
eure all the additional force possible, intending to use 
the Court House as a place of detention. That Mr. 
Curtis also left. That crowds of negroes and others 
began to gather about the court room and in the pas- 
sage ways leading to the Court House,—that 1 went 
to one of the messengers who had charge of the build- 
ing, and desired him to have all the Court House 
doors closed as soon 23 possible which were not neces- 
sary for use. 

That, at or before one o'clock, Mr. Ebenezer Noyes, 
the messenger of the United States Court, was des- 
patched to the City Marshal, whom he informed that 
the United States Marshal wanted every man he could 
send to keep tke peace in and about the Court House, 
to which the City Marshal replied that he had no 
men in, but would send them over as they came in. 
That at about two o'clock, all the counsel had left, ex- 
cept Mr. Charles G. Davis and a reporter, who I 
learned was Elizur Wright, one of the editors of the 
Commonwealth newspaper ; that as the door was open- 
ed for them to leave, which opened outwardly, the ne- 
groes without, who had filled the passage-way on the 
outside, took hold the edges of the door as it opened, 
and then a struggle ensued between the holders of 
the door within and those without. That Mr. War- 
ren, the deputy, immediately ran to the City Mar- 
shal’s office, but not finding him in, went to the May- 
or’s office, and was informed that the Mayor had gone 
to dinner. That he then stated to those in his office, 
that there was a mob in and about the Court House,and 
called upon them to send men to help to disperse it. 
That he then returned to the City Marshal’s office, 
found him in his private room, informed him of the 
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trouble in the Court House, and asked him to eend 
all the men he could furnish, and whether he (Mr. 
Warren) could aid him in getting his men, to which 
he said that Mr. Warren could not assist him in the 
matter. 

That, meanwhile, the struggle at the door continued 
for some minutes, and the crowd of negroes finally 


great numbers, overpowering all the officers, sur- 
rounded the negro, and he was forced by them through 
the door, down the stairs, and out of the side door 
of the court house, and thence through the streets to 
the section where most of the negroes of the city re- 
side,—that officers were despatched in pursuit, but 
have not succeeded in finding his present abode. 

That from the time of the first notice to the Mayor 
and City Marshal, immediately after the arrest, as 
heretofore stated, to the giving of this deposition, nei- 
ther the Mayor nor the City Marshal has appeared, | 
nor has a single officer under their direction appeared , 
or aided in attempting to disperse the mob, or in 
keeping the peace ; and that, in my opinion, it was 
the predetermined purpose of both not to do their du- 
ty in keeping the peace in and about their Court 
House ; for the City Marshal, when requested by Hen- 
ry S. Hallet, Esq., to disperse a similar mob, which 
had collected about the office of his father, a Uni-! 
ted States Commissioner, during the excitement in 
the ‘Crafts’ case, said that he had orders not to: 
meddle in the matter, as lam informed by said Hal- 
lett,—and that the City Marshal gave a similar an- 
swer to Watson Freeman, Esq., who asked him about 
the same time, why he did not disperse the mob, as 
I am informed by the said Freeman. 

‘That Charles Devans, Jr., Esq., the United States 
Marshal for this district, was at the time of the ar- 
rest returning from Washington, where he had gone 
on imperative official business—that it is proper to 
state here that neither the Marshal nor his Deputy is 


cient to resist a mob; and that he has no authority 

to call to his aid the troops of the State or of the 

United States. P. RILEY 
U.S. Deputy Marshal, Massachusetts District. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk County, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1851. ‘Then personally appeared the above 
named Patrick Riley, and duly swore that the fore- 
going deposition by him subscribed is true, as to 


and that he believes that the statements therein giv- 


HORATIO WOODMAN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


A CARD. 

I feel it my duty to notice publicly a deposition of 
the acting v 8. Marshal, which appeared in the 
morning papers. 

On Saturday last, between the hours of 11 and 12 
o'clock, Mr. Riley came to my office in the City Hall, 
and said to me,—* We have got anegro, and I thought 
I would call and let you know.’ LI received the in 
formation as a kindly hint to look out for street dis- 





immediately—that I came down almost i diately 
to the office, where I arrived shortly after 8 o'clock, 
and there found Mr. Warren, who informed me that 
the negro was unknown to Mr. Charles Sawin, Depu- 
ty Marshal, to whom the warrant was handed on the 
night previous, as I have been informed, though no 
notice of it had been given to any occupant of the 
Marshal's office—and that the negro was unknown to 
any one of the Marshal's Deputies or assistants—that 
Mr. Warren informed me that Mr. Sawin had gone to 
find the man, who by previous arrangement was to 
point out the negro, and who had not shown himself 
as agreed—that I remained in the Court-House, giving 
directions and making preparations to secure the negro 
when arrested, and awaiting the return of Mr. Sawin. 
That lL saw him after 10 o'clock, and he informed 
me that he had seen the parties in interest, and that 
it had been arranged not to attempt the arrest until 11 
o’clock—that I told him that it should not be delay- 
ed one moment, and directed him to notify the man 
who was to point him out to come instantly—that he 
left for that purpose, and at ten minutes before 11 re- 
turned, and said that the parties were about Taft's 
Coffee-House, and that the men en were also in 
readiness in that neighborhood; that I went immedi- 
ately with Mr. Warren, Mr. John H. Riley, and other 
Deputies, to the said Coffee-House, and there found 
all our men, nine in number, stationed in and about 
the place—that there were several negroes in and 
about the house, and I inquired for the man who was 
to point out the alleged fugitive, and was informed 
that he had not arrived—that Mr. Warren and myself 
went immediately into the dining hall at the Coffee- 
—— and to avoid agape ordered some coffee, 
and were waited upon by a negro, who subsequentl 
proved to be the alleged fugitive—that not ioe 
any thing from our assistants, we took our coffee, 
rose to go out and learn why we had not heard from 
them—that the negro went re us to the bar-room, 
with the money to pay for the coffee, and in the pas- 
sage between the bar-room and hall, Mr. Sawin and 


which ic owned by the city, and in which all 
Courts vf the Commonwealth for Suffolk county 
heid,—that Mr. Tukey stated that it shoud be attend- 
ed to,—that I told him that I should notify the Mayor 
instantly, and proceeded up stairs to the 

office, where I found Hon. John P. Bigelow, 
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turb He made no request whatever for assis- 
tance, nor did he intimate in any way that he want- 
ed any, or that he had any apprehension of a res- 
cue. After a few unimportant remarks, he retired, I 
immediately sent for the Marshal, and directed him to 
preserve order around the Court House, to prevent 
obstructions to proper communication therewith, of 
course including (as all such orders do) the pretection 
of officers in charge of prisoners, while getting to or 
from the building. I remained in my office an hour 
and a half after giving these directions, but received 
no further communication on the subject from any 
one. The Police, within my knowledge, have never 
been called upon to attend the Courts of the State or 
United States, and, as I have already stated, no request 
was mude to me for such assistance in the “present 
case. Knowing that the Marshal of the United 
States has his own officers, and that he is authorized 
to appoint as many deputies, or call to his assistance 
as many individuals as the occasion may require— 


succeeded in forcing the door wide open, rushed in in! 


authorised by law to employ a permanent force suffi- | 


acts stated to be within his personal knowledge--_ 
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ly impaired by the forcible yescue and gly 
prisoner from the hands %f an officer of 
States, who had him in legal custody ; th 
_ Ordered, ‘That the City Marshal, under the instrue 
tions of the Mayor, be directed, whenever he hal ’ 
properly informed by a public officer of tho ep 
the United States, that there is danger that he shel 
be unlawfully obstructed in the peformance of ‘ 
official duties by a mob, and that he needs his iit 
ance, immediately to repair to the Place where it 6 
apprehended said riot will be had, and there, faith{y 
ly and truly, with the whole police force under bis 
control, use the same, in the most energetic mar - 
possible, in support of the laws, and the maintenans 
of the public peace. 





PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Wasuinarton, Feb. 18th, 185), 


The following proclamation by President Fillmore 
has been officially announced :— 


Whereas, Information has been received that sundr 
lawless persons, principally persons of color, combis. 
ed and confederated together for the purpose of . 
posing by force the execution of the laws of the Un- 
ted States, did, at Boston, Massachusetts, on the tf 
teenth of this month, make a violent assault on tie 
Marshal or Deputy Marshal of the United States jar 
the District of Massachusetts, in the Court Hous, 
and did overcome the said officers, and did by fore 
take from their eustody a person arrested as a fugitive 
slave, and then and there a prisoner, lawfully holien 
by the Marshal or Deputy Marshal of the United 
States, and other scandalous outrages did commit, in 
violation of law. 

And, therefore, to the end that the authority of the 
laws may be maintained, and those concerned in vio- 
lating them brought to immediate and condign pus- 
' ishment, I have issued this, my Proclamation, calling 
on all well-disposed citizens to support the laws oi 
their country, and graeme: all officers, civil and 
military, who shall be found in the vicinity of this 
outrage, to aid and assist, by all means in their pow. 
er, in quelling this and other such combinations, anc 
to assist the Marshal and his deputies in recapturing 
the above-named person. And | do especially direct 
that prosecutions be commenced against all persoos 
who shall have made themselves aicers or abettors in 


& this flagitious offence; and I do further command, 
en as made to him by others are true. preg — 2 


that the District Attorney of the United States, at 
* all other persons concerned in the administration ot 
| execution of the laws of the United States, cause 
foregoing offenders, and ali such as aided and abetied 
t or assisted them, or shall be found to have harvot 
or concealed such fugitive contrary to law, to bei 
mediately arrested and proceeded with according % 
law. fed 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United 
States, this 18th day of February, 1851. 
MILLARD FILLMORE 


[L. 8.] 
Daxiet Wensren, Secretary of State. 








U. S. SENATE—February 15. 


Mr. Clay's resolution of inquiry asking the B pa 
dent for information concerning the Boston rth 
also whether it was necessary to pass ane ee 
the Fugitive Slave Law, was taken up—# 0 

Resolved, That the President be requested 1) 
before the Senate, if compatible with the pv tea 
terest, any information he may possess ae 
alleged recent case of forcible resistance to “ 
tion of a Law of the United States in the ‘ ievash 
ton, and to communicate to the Senate a aa 
he has adopted to meet the occurrence ait 
in his opinion, any additional legislation yw ge 
to meet the exigency of the case, and to 
ously execute existing laws. poe 

. Clay said, in presenting bis 
debate pene fi not Age oder until — 
first obtained, but he must be permitted to 84} 

ded at reading the newspaper TP? 


sion, that te 
ion we 
he wet 





knowing, also, that the Sheriff, together with deputi 
and constables, are stationed in the Court House, I 
had not the shadow of suspicion that Mr. Riley was 
wanting in ample means to retain his prisoner against 
unarmed assailants. 


Mr. makes an ungenerous use of a casual re- 
mark, which L intended for kindness. He was agitated ; 
appeared tp speak with great inconvenience to his 











] and Femarked that he had great difficulty in 

pas. Ba s breath. I enswered that I was ps Al 

for him.’ 

I the statement of the City Marshal. 
JOHN P. BIGELOW. 

City Feb. 17, 1851. 





LETTER FROM THE CITY MARSHAL TO THE 
MAYOR. c 

Sir,—In answer to the communication of P. Riley, 
allow me to state, that on the 15th, at half past 11 
crs, som he came into my office, and said to 
me, * We gota nigger. I merely notify you, so that 
iv ines ‘eile sen wile Be cleat” hea were 
is exact words, and all he said. | immediately con- 
sulted with you, and you directed me to prevent 
any breach of the peace outside of the Court House, 
and I took measures accordingly. 1 sent out officers 
frqm time to time to see all was quiet. At about 1 
o'clock, P. M., Mr. Noyes came to my office, saying 
the U. S. Marshal wanted all the spare officers I had. 
I had none. I wanted all I had to execute your 


care of; and the officer I sent was denied 
frame having shergome the U. S. Marshal told 
im to admit no one. returned. In a few mo- 
another person came, and said that 
would break open the Court 
started, but before I had got 
Hall, I learned the fugitive had been 


believe it to be true, that Mr. Riley 
otners than those he had 
to remain in the court room, and added that, 

, at e 
pace of ame nee — aa 


; 





g ¢ | 
such a violation of law should have opr officers 


Boston.] He shuddered at the eye 
Justice being maltreated by a mob, cept of te 
rescued, in the face of law-abiding paweahy wil 
City of Boston, Who commiint rhe ee! but 
lay.) Was it our ow : ‘ 
y 5 aoe blacks. Must the laws = pee 
be thus trampled under foot: Must the ard eat 
yield to the mobocracy, oF stand up wit resist 
cafe the laws? This was the object of b 
and therefore he would urge ite passage iesive 08 
Mr. John Davis said that the aw aan vais 
before arriving at any conclusioD, bo ‘mo wok 
the real facts. The people of his 5 sed apan. 11 
respect for the laws to see them po ahraion 
would let the laws work out their r tempt abe oe 
they good or evil. He thought 10 japortaat q 
made to stifle opinions on his A ould neve 
Mr. Clay thought the fugitive 
if such outrages were 
not ex himself in ter 
those who burst into the temp 
out, with savage shouts of joy, 
black 5 Bengt bigs ; 
. Davis saia he B 
at man, artd thought the = a ‘i 
to overcome an odious law w# 
box, and not to brutal ~y 
, to a very iq Mare Bs 
ew pote) Mr. Clay. Mods, said Mr ei 
ae not to one city, but we 
various places. Yet 
whole community 
stood, the government > aye re 
tween the sublime and a 
oh oe a te ye hed no doubt but ¥ 
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WHOLE NO. 1050. 
——— For the Liberator. 
- the 10th inst., Mr. Thompson deliver- 
ture of a course in the Town 
Notwithstanding the night was 
- the audience was large, and 
"The entire course has been well 
é + has given much satisfaction. 
piel, the 12th, Mr. Thompson lectured 
. ova es ied audience in the Lyceum Hall, 
dys 28 afterwards entertained by Judge| 
or es , large party on the occasion, and | 
. 4 Mr. Thompson the opportunity of be- | 
gape” ted with the mast distinguished citi- | 
wy oem of all political parties. Mr. Thomp- 
+ wimself highly gratified by the polite} 
gon e a aitahle attentions of his estimable host, | 


eee . nt 
table. 
« respecte? 


nesaay 





a 


Wack. 


and Ue) os the cordial reception given him by | 
qvited to meet him. 

o orgday, the 13th, Mr. Thompson gave a lec- 
vee vere at Brookline, and was listened to with 


vention by an audience composed of many 
gttenton 


cineipal persons in that locality. 
as. the 14th, Mr. Thompson concluded his | 
Ore . at Worcester, where, as on every | 
"soagion, he had a very large assembly in the 
ye. city Hall. In his closing remarks, the lec- 
ete alluded to the noble and gener- 
he citizens of the heart of the Com- 
assured his hearers, that to the latest 
¢ his existence, he Should cherish the most | 
m of the first reception given to} 
repeated tokens of encouragement 


had afforded him. 


ry feeling! 
nduct ol 


h, and 


+ ‘ he 


+} 
rova. y 





wR. THOMPSON IN RHODE ISLAND. 

On Saturday @ yrning, the 15th, Mr. Thompson 
proceeded from Worcester to Providence, where he 
«oot at the station, and conveyed to the hospitable 
a a of Mr. Thomas Davis. In the evening, he 

a ia lecture to a large audience in Westmin- 
stor HA 1, On his return to the roof of his kind en- 
s, he was complimented by a visit from a 
jJored musicians, who performed, in a high- 
manner, a number of select and appro- 

te pieces. Mr. Thompson briefly expressed his 
‘vatitude for this tribute of respect, and assured those 
d oa had refreshed him with their sweet strains of his 


ofaitering attachment to the cause of their brethren 


tertainer 
hand of ¢ 


ht 
ly creditable 


yndage. 
On Sunday evening, Mr. Thompson gave an anti- 
very lecture in the same hall. The discourse was 
advertised to commence at seven o'clock, but by the 
ur of six, every part of the building was densely 
vowded, and it has been estimated that not fewer 
than « thousand persons were disappointed of admit- 


Mr. Geo. W. Clark was unanimously called to the 
chair. The Rev. Mr. Cheney had been selected to 


jeliver a congratulatory address to the guest of the 
evening, and acquitted himself with much ability, 
showing throughout the closest familiarity with the 
history of Mr. Thompson's public life, from the com- 


mencement of his advocacy of the anti-slavery cause 
The address of the reverend gentleman | 
was in the best possible taste, and was warmly re- 
Mr. Thompson 
spoke for upwards of two hours, and in the course 


spmded to by the vast assembly. 





ris remarks, triumphantly repelled the accusations 
nade against him in the columns of the Providence 
‘While,’ observed the speaker, ‘I utterly | 

e existence of the slightest foundation for any | 


brought against me by the editor of 


e charges 


st paper, I thank him for his manly assertion of 
tto speak upon the anti-slavery or any oth- 

stion. The writer of these articles says I have 
undoubted right to assail the Union, to abuse the 
institutions of the country, to slander the most emi- 


men, and to vilify whatever Americans 


sacred and valuable. He grants me far 





berty than | choose to exercise. Ifthe Union 
if these States is founded in equity and justice, and 
18 conducive to those ends, 1 do not impair its integri- 
ty by any thing Lutter, or desire to utter; for the 


sum and substar 


ice of all I say is contained in the first 
words of Jefferson's Declaration of Independence. 


So far as the institutions of this country promote | 
and secure liberty, I admire and love them, and would 
see them imitated and established throughout the 
world. As for a propensity to slander, which means 


selame, and to propagate falsehoods, I leave that 
‘pation to my opponents, who are adepts in the 
ari, and whose monopoly I have no desire to disturb. 
Astor decrying what Americans deem sacred and val- 
uable, I can only say, I wish my accuser had been 
explicit. My bitterest reviler cannot point to 


ne sent 


ce ever spoken by me in disparagement of | 


¥ thing that 
ung tha 


is virtuous, manly, philanthropic, or 
All that is elevating in education, and ex- 
® in benevolence, and honorable in commerce, 
* unpartial in law, and equal in administration, 1 
mmend and eulogize. Can it be possible that by 
what is deemed valuable and sacred is meant the hor- 
TOES Of negro § The buying and selling of 
God's image in the market? The tearing asunder of 
derest of human ties? The degra- 
wee millions of human beings to a condi- 
n below the beasts that perish? As these are the 
n'y Uaings I decry, and have a soul, thank Heaven ! 
‘ensh and love whatever is the opposite of these, 
that the editor has attempted to prove 
\, and that he will himself turn out to be less 
* repuducan, and less the champion of free institu- 
— thanI am. So conscious am I of cherishing no 
_ thy thought respecting this country, that if, on 
a ‘a that future world to which we are all 
oa I should be confronted with the spirits of 
ro ‘athers of your Revolution, I could calmly hear 
“eit verdict on my conduct, and bear without shrink- 
°mparison of my acts with those of any editor 
= T have been assailed.’ 
- hompson left by the cars the following morn- 
bs iat Springfield, after promising, if his engage- 
‘* Would permit, to comply with the multitude 


lavery ? 


the holiest and ten 
lation of th 
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to 
A am afraid 


00 Muct 


mg a 
oy who 


Mr. T 


- “dests presented to him, that he would revisit 
Y. 


8°°¢ city of Providence, 


oe 


MOBOCRACY IN SPRINGFIELD. 


Be) Hamppen Hore, 
Mr | Springfield, Mass., Feb. 17, 1850. 
“Y Dear Garrison: 


As it is impossib] 

on . ‘mpossible to foresee the course things may 

“SAC in this te l i j 
town, I will, as I have opportunity, jot 

' €¥ents as t} 


hey occur, that you may learn, as far 
able to reeord them, the adventures that be- 


Gowr 
slam 
fa me 


Teh Prov; C i i 
_ Providence at eight this morning, with a bril- 


i. -¥@ me, @ goodiy company around me, 

Pele meet grateful recollection of the kind reception 

Bive me last night by the splendid audience I was 
: ned to address for upwards of two hours. 

: ions as Lonsdale, I had the company of an in- 

“gent member of the Society of Friends. I'then 


COM men ¢ d 3% ; wath 
aa ¢ reacimg, in the National Era, a speech of 
se of Representatives, on 


~ Sen, in the U. S. Hou 
While thus engaged, a gentle- 





‘le Land Question. 

rsa ” “ Stanger to me, called my attention to the fol- 
Wing it at i i i i 

sa é item of telegraphic intelligence in Providence 
“rnal of this morning :— 


‘ Sprrverrecp, Feb. 16. 
John Bull were ese’ of George Thompson and 
where, uspinn the [ane in Court square, and else- 
Thompson ® sh and other patriots to mob 


This morning, eff 


A little further on, 
“eager, who asked 
Republican of this 
Aegative, procured 
Spec Non, « copy, 


I was spoken to by another pas- 
me if I had seen the Springfield 
day; and on my replying in the 
sd from the Conductor, for my in- 
in which I read the following :— 
The diss ABOLITIONISM. 

vening, 


, ae Eopiak at to announcement, nied Ef . 


THE LIBE 


ATOR. 
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Wn». L. Garrison and Wendell Phillips, wi 

his appearance in Hampden Hall, for tee ou 
we presume, of denouncing the American Comstion’ 
tion, libelling the Christian Church, and abusing the 
greatest and best men, living and dead, that have 
ever impressed their names upon their country’s his- 
tory. We allude to this meeting more in’ sorrow 
than in any stronger or harsher sentiment, for we 
presume that it will be made, like its long line of 
predecessors, in this and other towns, the scene of 
pitiful fanaticism, blind perversion of truth, and such 
handling of sacred things as shall wound the moral 
sense like the naked blow of blasphemy. The au- 
dience, if composed alone of sympathizers, will be 
very small, and we trust that such only will be pres- 
ent. The way to treat such men is to let them alone 
—to keepaway from them. Let them rail at each 
other and the walls. Curiosity to hear and see them, 
and opposition to them, form the very blood on 
which they live. 





EXCITEMENT IN SPRINGFIELD—G. THOMP- 
SON AND ‘JOHN BULL’ HUNG IN 
EFFIGY. 

The anticipated presence of the Englishman 
Thompson, in our midst, to lecture upon American 
Slavery, has caused considerable feeling among a 
large portion of our citizens. The developments of 


| Saturday and Sanday, and what we learn in regard 


to those who either countenanced or participated in 
them, leave no room in our mind to doubt, that, if 
Mr. Thompson attempts to fulfil the engagement his 
friends have made for him, there will be a very se- 
rious disturbance. We should deeply regret such 
an occurrence,—because jt would be subversive of 
those principles of law and order that are at once 
the foundation and the safeguard of a republican gov- 
ernment ; because a gross violation of free speech, 
of which we boast as one of the greatest liberties 
guarantied by our Constitution; because disgraceful 
to our own town and community ; and because it 
would tend greatly to assist Mr. Thompson and his 
American associates in their crusade against our 
Constitution and our government. We fully be- 
lieve, as we have already said, that they court noth- 
ing so much as persecution, and fear nothing so 
greatly as silent contempt. Empty seats and bare 
walls at Hampden Hall would be considered a far 
greater misfortune than a thousand yelling, screech- 
ing, hissing, hooting, enemies. Yetgthey are more 
likely now to be treated tothe latter than left to the 
former. 

There was an informal] meeting of a number of 
respectable citizens, at the Union House, on Satur- 
day evening, and after some conversation it was 
thought best that Mr. Thompson should be waited 
upon by a delegation of those present, after his ar- 
rival to-day, and fully informed of the state of feel- 
ing among our people, and the probable consequen- 
ces of an attempt to speak. 

On Sunday morning, evidences of the feeling re- 
ferred to exhibited themselves. George Thompson 
and John Bull were hung in effigy from one of the 
large trees on Court Square. Well dressed figures 
of men labelled in large letters with those names, 
were suspended, after the manner of culprits from 
the gallows, high upon one of the main branches. 
Here they dangled conspicuously until nvon, whea 
Sheriff Rice, with some assistance, cut them down, 
and conveyed the stuffed gentlemen away. We un- 
derstand the work of putting them up was done 
about 1 o’clock at night, and that a large body of 
men were present as executors or witnesses of the 
operation. Who they were, we are not informed. 
During the night, also, copies of the inflammatory 
hand-bill following were posted up in great numbers 
in all parts of the town :— 

REGULATORS! 
ATTENTION! ! 

MEN OF HAMPDEN! are you going to allow an 
English Serf to come among you and create a civil 
war, by continuing agitation now happily disposed of 
by our own government? Are you going to allow 
our Great Republic, that affords a home to the op- 
pressed, bread for the hungry of the world, to be en- 
dangered by the machinations of a British Spy? Do 
you not know that the Revolutions that have shaken 
Europe for the last fifty years, have been caused by 
the example set, of the capability of self-government, 
by the people of the United States? Do you not know 
that it is for the interest of the despots of Europe, 
that the influence of this bright example should be 
destroyed, and that while an attempt upon our free- 
dom by the bayonet would excite the sympathy of 
the people of the whole world, and thus defeat their 
object, a civil war would demonstrate that the people 
are not capable of self-government, and thus strength- 
en the power of Tyrants? Is it rational, is it reason- 
able, is it even plausible, that George Thompson, a mem- 
ber of that very British Parliament, whose laws have 
placed the masses of the English and Irish people in 
a position of such want and oppression, that they 
would gladly exchange their lot for the comparative 
freedom of the Negro Slave of the South, can be 
aught but a paid Emissary and Spy of England? But 
afew few months since, we were sending ship-loads 
of food to his starving countrymen, for whom he was 
then legislating; and will you now allow him to re- 
pay this boon by treachery—by turning a brother's 
knife against a brother's bosom? Americans ! Coun- 
trymen of the murdered Emmett, of Mitcheli, of 
O’Brien! sons of down-trodden and crushed Ireland, 
turn out, and drive this miscreant from our soil, for 
your brothers’ bleod cries against him for vengeance ! 
Men of Hampden, turn out to a man, and teach 
Britain that the worst use to which she can put one 
of her Slave Drivers is to send him here to scheme 
and plot. Rally, every man, and give this British 
Emissary a reception that will teach a new lesson to 
English Statesmen. 

Fellow citizens, be at your posts at Hampden Hall, at 
6 o'clock, on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday Evenings. 
The moral strength of the community is with us; let 
the physical be present. Let your cry be ‘ America, 
and @ Home for All! !’ Union and Vigilance against 
the machinations of Despots! *‘ LEXINGTON,’ 


Most of these hand-bills were pulled down or de- 
faced in a few hours. Upon the trunk of the tree 
on which the effigies were hung, there were also 
pasted written death-warrants, setting forth the char- 
acter of Thompson and Bull aforesaid, the history of 
their crimes, and the causes for the punishment thus 
inflicted upen them. 

What is to be the result, another day will deter- 
mine. We have no idea that Thompson, Garrison 
& Co., will voluntarily withdraw from the field. 
Nothing short of the fear of severe personal injury 
—which we do not suppose any one proposes to visit 
them with—would induce them todo so. I[t is not 
impossible that the owners of the Hall will close it 
against them for fear of injury to his property from 
the threatened mob. If the meeting on, noth- 
ing but the most prompt, energetic and thorough ac- 
tion on the part of the authorities, can secure to Mr. 
Thompson « hearing. It is unquestionably their 
duty to take such action, though such is the prevail- 
ing feeling against our English visitor, that it is 
doubtful whether a sufficient constabulary force to 
preserve quiet and order can be readily raised. We 
pray, however, that the event may be ordered in a 
manner not unfavorable to the public morals or the 
credit of the town. We as roe | appreciate as any- 
body the impudence of George ‘Thompson’s conduct, 
but we cannot countenance or consent to any other 
treatinent of him but a most severe letting alone. 

(G We understand that the Selectmen have a 
meeting to-day to take some action to preserve peace. 


I arrived here at half-past 12, and was met by Dr. 
Jefferson Church, who had engaged accommodations 
for me at this hotel. 


Soon after taking possession of my quarters, I was 
waited upon by three gentlemen, viz: Mr. Homer 
Foot, Mr. Cuaries Stearns, and Mr. Smrru; the 
two first highly respectable and wealthy merchants, 
of Whig politics, and the last, the editor of the 
Springfield Post, a Democratic paper. These gentle- 
men shook me by the hand in a very courteous man- 
ner, and throughout the interview observed all the 
forms of politeness and good breeding. Dr. Church 
was , resent from the commencement, and Dr. Hud- 
son (as wear as I can recollect) about half the time 
that these gentlemen remained. Mr. Foot was the 
first to address me. I shall attempt nothing more 
than a report of the substance of what occurred, and 
shall blend the observations of my three visiters, 
premising that Mr. Foot was the principal speaker, 
and that Mr. Stearns left before the interview was 
concluded. 

I was informed that the object of the interview 
was to apprise me of the fact, that the announce- 
ment of my intention to lecture here had created 
considerable excitement, and that apprehensions were 
entertained of a disturbance, if I attempted to carry 
my intention imto fulfilment. The trath of what I 
had read in the Republican was confirmed. I inquir_ 


ed the cause of the popular excitement, and asked if 
any fact had been published respecting me (support- 
ed by evidence) warranting a community like this in 
proceeding to deprive me of the right of free speech, 
and of an opportunity of addressing those who might 
be desirous of listening to me. I was told that I was 
a foreigner, and a member of the British Legislature, 
and that it was deemed improper for me to meddle 
with a subject belonging exclusively to Americans. 
Also, that the reputation I had obtained in this coun- 
try, whether deserved or not, had preceded me, and 
caused me to be regarded as a person who ought not 
to be permitted to speak. I asked—Do you do me 
the honor of waiting upon me, merely to advise me 
to surrender my right to speak, or do you come to say 
to me, as 1 would say to you, if you were similarly 
circumstanced, in England—' We will stand by you 
at all hazards, and defend your claim to utter your 
Opinions’? I was answered, that those present would 
certainly do their utmost to preserve the peace; and 
one gentleman, Mr. Smith, assured me, with much 
emphasis, that he was prepared to shieid me from 
harm at the risk of his own person. I informed the 
gentlemen that I was anxious to disabuse their minds 
of any prejudices they had conceived against me— 
that I yielded to no native-born citizen in a love for 
the great principles of political liberty upon which 
the Declaration of Independence had been founded, 
and the institutions of America had been reared—that 
my worst wish was, to see slavery abolished, and this 
country taking the lead in the promulgation of the 
doctrines that should give freedom to the world—that 
with the party politics of America I had nothing to 
do—that I spoke of slavery in its moral and religious 
aspects—that I applied the same principles to slavery 
here that the American missionary did to the various 
systems of superstition and cruelty with which they 
were contending abroad; and I asked if they were 
prepared to say that their counirymen did right in 
treating me with less hospitality than was extended 
to the American when deciaiming against the rites of 
Juggernaut in India. I said, I am accused of abus- 
ing yourgreatmen. Whom havel abused? IfI have 
presumed to censure, I have stated the grounds on 
which I did so; while fifty of your papers, every 
morning, assail me by every epithet that malice and 
calumny can devise. 


{Thus far we are indebted to Mr. Taompson’s own 
pen. The continuation of the report is by another 
hand, Mr, Thompson being unable to complete it, as 
he was obliged to leave Springfield immediately, to 
fulfil his engagements in New York State.} 


No hall could be obtained for a meeting on Mon- 
day evening, and during the evening the Hampden 
House was thronged with people, and some hup- 
dreds paraded the streets with fife and drum, and 
with yells and screams made night hideous. They 
were very much disappointed that no meeting was 
held, and therefore they could have no opportunity to 
mob Mr. Thompson. They staid till about eleven 
o'clock, and after drinking themselves well nigh 
drunk, dispersed, fully supposing that free discussion 
was atan end in Springfield. But, alas for the hopes 
of Hunkerdom! Some of the noble spirits of Spring- 
field, disgusted with the gross insult to their fellow- 
citizens, boldly rebuked the spirit of mobocracy, and 
while the tar-barrels, furnished by the genteel hun- 
kers, were yet burning in the square, the reaction 
commenced, and means were taken to secure to Mr. 
Thompson and his friends a hearing on the next day. 

A small hall, leased by Mr. Mills, was obtained, 
and at about 10 o’clock on Tuesday, the dreaded aboli- 
tionists proceeded to the hall. It was instantly filled 
to overflowing by those who despised the insolent dic- 
tation of Homer, Foot, & Co. Mr. Elmer was called 
to the chair. Three Vice Presidents were chosen, 
and Mr. Edmund Quincy appointed Secretary. Dr. 
Osgood opened the meeting with prayer. The chair- 
man then made some remarks upon the out- 
rage committed upon the tax-paying citizens, and in- 
troduced Mr. Phillips to the audience. He addressed 
them in asoul-stirring manner, and was followed by 
Mr. Thompson, who remarked that it was no time to 
talk of slavery at the South; it was Aere in New 
England—in Springfield, that slavery was rampant! 
It was here that the slave power sought to gag the 
sons of New England ! and before the men of Spring- 
field could do aught for the slave, they must burst 
their own tetters. Mr, Thompson was cheered at the 
close of almost every sentence. He alluded to the 
slanderous publications of the lying papers, in terms of 
just severity. Mr. Quincy followed with some severe 
remarks upon the cowardice and meanness of those 
who had aroused a mob, and had basely endeavored to 
suppress freedom of speech. 

Judge Morris followed Mr. Quincey with a fervid 
speech which was heartily responded to, and the call 
for Mr. Thompson brought him up again, and he 
spoke awhile upon the subject of slavery. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Mills, the lessee of the hall, 
for his noble conduct in opening it, when every hall 
in Springticld was closed, and when even the Board of 
Selectmen had given up the town in a formal man- 
ner to the mercies of the mob. 

The following resolutions were then passed, almost 
without a dissenting voice :— 

Resolved, That no man and no party shall dictate 
who shall speak and what shall be spoken to us, 

Resolved, That in welcoming George Thompson to 
Springfield we exercise our inalienable and legal right 
to select our speakers ; and in inviting him to address 
us on the subject of slavery, we assert our equally in- 
alienable right and legal right to discuss what sub- 
jects we choose. 

Resolved, That the Selectmen of Springfield, in re- 
fusing (with one honorable exception) to protect our 
meeting, were grossly ignorant of their duty, or 
shamefully recreant to it. 

Resolved, That in welcoming George Thompson to 
Springfield, we welcome him as a friend of every man, 
of every country, and every race—the eloquent and 
disinterested advocate of the rights of every class, the 
indefatigable foe of all oppression, and the friend of 
free thought, free speech, and free men, the world 
over. 

Resolved, That we rejoice with our whole hearts 
at the recent rescue of a man claimed as a slave in 
Boston, as an act just and merciful towards man, and 
well-pleasing in the sight of God. 

Resolved, That we hope that this act will grow 
into a perpetual precedent, and that, law or no law, 
Constitution or no Constitution, Union or no Union, 
the hospitality of Massachusetts will never be violated 
by the deliverance of any fugitive from oppression to 
his tyrant again. 

Resolved, That the thanks of every friend of free- 
dom of speech is due to Mr. Mills, he being the only 
man in Springfield, among the numerous owners and 
lessees of public rooms, who has dared to open a hall 
for the vindication of Free Speech attacked in the per- 
son of George Thompson. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the time will soon come, when those who in- 
stigated the mob, and the misguided men who 
composed it, shall, when they stand before a mirror, 
see a man whom they are ashamed of ; and will regret 
their ignorance of the true character of George 
Thompson. 

In the afternoon, the proprietors of the Free Church 
very kindly opened their doors for a meeting. The 
house was instantly filled with an audience of intel- 
ligent and earnest men and women. The editor of 
the Republican, during the recess, sent a letter to Mr. 
Thompson, requesting an explanation of some re- 
marks made by Mr. T. reflecting upon the press un- 
der his charge. Mr. Thompson replied, that * when 
the editor would give him the authority by which he 
had uttered such falsehoods in relation to himself, he 
would be very happy to give him the fullest explana- 








tion of his strictures upon the press of Springfield.’ 


The meeting was called to order, and Mr. Quincy ad- 
Gressed the audience with great power for about an 
hour. Mr. Thompson then came in, and was raptur- 
ously received. Mr. Phillips spoke for a short time, 
and Mr. Thompson took the stand. He commenced 
his remarks by quoting the base calumnies of the 
Repudiican, and commented upon them with the in- 
dignation of an outraged and insulted man. It was 
cheering to look in the faces of that audience, and 
see the looks of scorn and hear the outbursts of ap- 
plause, as Mr. Thompson portrayed the unutterable 
meanness of those editors and the terrifying commit- 
tee, who, to prevent the citizens from enjoying their 
rights, had deliberately created a mob, and then pre- 


tended to lament the state of ‘public sentiment,’ G 


which was so much opposed to agitation upon the 
slavery question ! 

The audience were delighted with the speaker, and 
the reaction, begun the evening before, gained ground 
fast; and it was amusing to see the anxiety which the 
Henkers and their friends manifested to retrace their 
steps, and avoid the political consequences which 
they see must follow this insult to the people. This 
feeling was shown while Mr. Phillips was speaking. 
He was commenting upon the conduct of the Com- 
mittee who presumed to dictate and advise the citi- 
zens upon the simplest matters of their rights, and 
he mentioned the name of Homer Foot. ‘Let him 
alone!’ cried a voice. ‘Never let him alone!’ 
shouted Mr. Phillips; ‘never let Aim alone! Who 
thus impudently assumes to dictate to freemen? 
Never let him alone! Who seeks to throw obstacles 
in the way of free discussion?” To this indignant 
rebuke, the audience responded with tremendous ap- 
plause, and the friends of the famous Committee and 
of Hunkerdom shrank away humbled and crest fal- 
len. 

The friends of free discussion had a glorious tri- 
umph over the enemies of the slave's cause, and the 
‘crafty were taken in their own net.’ The people 
of Springfield deserve much credit for even par- 
tially wiping out the disgrace which has come upon 
the town; and already measures are in train for a 
course of anti-slavery lectures. 

The meeting passed a vote of thanks to the Free 
Church Society for opening their church, and the 
meeting adjourned, in the best possible spirit. 

Mr. Thompson's parlor has been thronged all the 
time he has been in Springfield, by the most re- 
spectable citizens, all regretting the disgrace these 
editors and their friends had brought upon the com- 
munity. Some gentlemen who had come forty miles 
to hear him, called upon him to thank him for his 
addresses. 

In the evening, however, the Hunkers and editors 
got their retainers out again, with drum and fife, and 
while I write, they are under our window, howling 
like fiends, and dancing round a burning effigy of 
George Thompson. Yet no arrest is made—no appli- 
cation of law toa gang of lawless men, though twenty 
extra police were appointed before the abdication of 
theselectmen! And what is singular, those who talk 
so loud of law and order,—the editors and conserva- 
tive politicians,—have for many days been systemati- 
cally preparing a mob to prevent their own citizens 
from peaceably assembling, and listening to a series 
of anti-slavery addresses from the most talented and 
virtuous men in the community. This is a free coun- 
try, certainly! The mob have just completed the 
burning of the effigy, and are howling beneath the 
windows, and throwing rotten eggs and other missiles 
at them. Now a stone comes through the glass and 
curtain ; and now another, which had nearly wounded 
some of our party. 

Half-past 10. The mob have dispersed, and the 
house and neighborhood are still. Trusting that Hun- 
kerdom has vented its utmost rage, we hope to suffer 
no further molestation. 

Though this has been the reception of Geo. Thomp- 
son, Wendell Phillips and Edmund Quincy in Spring- 
field, yet there are noble men here, who, in the face 
of Homer Foot & Co., and of the mob of their crea- 
tion, have asserted and triumphantly maintained the 
right of free discussion. Among these I would men- 
tion Messrs. Elmer, Church, Hudson, Thwing, Os- 
good, Morris, Keep and Day. There are many oth- 
ers, whose names we do not know, who have done 
themselves honor in resisting the tyranny of the base 
slave-hunting priests and demagogues of New Eng- 
land. G. W. P. 

P. 8S. I forget to say, that Mr. Quincy, who, with 
Mr. Earle and Dr. Church, walked out on Monday 
evening, was followed by the mob, they supposing that 
he was the English agitator, Geo. Thompson. The 
mob yelled and screamed after him, but did not dare 
offer personal violence. 

An attempt was made to put the outrage upon the 
Irish people. I passed through the crowd several 
times, and I do not believe that there were twenty 
Irishmen init. The work was done by Yankee vot- 
ers, led on by the editors and their Hunker friends. 

The landlords of the hotel were most attentive, and 
protected the party from insult within the house. 





ANTI-SLAVERY OPERATIONS. 

The Board of Managers of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society have re- appcinted Samuzt May, 
Jr., to be their General Agent. They have also re-ap- 
pointed Parker Pitispury, Cuantes C. Bureicu 
and Lucy Stone Lecturing Agents. 

They have also appointed Rev. Danrex, Foster of 
Chester, Rev. Joseru J. Locxe of Barre, and Mr. 
Grorcs W. Putnam of Lynn, to be Lecturing Agents 
of the Society. 

The whole of this force will not be able to enter 
the field immediately. Mr. Burleigh has a few pre- 
vious engagements to fulfil. Miss Stone’s health is 
not sufficiently established to admit of her lecturing 
at present. Mr. Putnam will spend a few weeks, in 
the service of the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
Western New York. As soon as practicable, the se- 
ries of Anti-Slavery Conventions in New England 
will be resumed. 

Friends in the neighborhood of Barre, desirous of 
having lectures in their several towns on the subject 
of Slavery, are requested to communicate with J. J. 
Locke, Barre, Mass. 

All other communications respecting anti-slavery 
lectures, Conventions, &c., to be made to the under- 
signed, 21 Cornhill. 

SAMUEL MAY, Jp, 
General Agent Mass. Anti-Slavery Society. 





MASS 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 

A series of Mass Conventions will be held by the 
friends of Freedom in the State of New York, in the 
following places :— 

Union Village, Washington County, Thursday and 
Friday, Feb. 20th and 21st. 

West Winfield, Herkimer County, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 25 and 26. 

Peterboro’, Madison County, Friday and Saturday, 
February 28th and March Ist. 

Syracuse, Wednesday and Thursday, March 5th and 
6th. 


Auburn, Friday and Saturday, March 7th and 8th. |; 


Rochester, Thursday and Friday, March 13th and 
14th. 


Among the distinguished speakers engaged to at-| 75° 


tend these Conventions are George Thompson, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Stephen 8. Foster, and others; end it is ex- 
pected that several of them will be attended by Ger- 


rit Smith and Samuel J. May. 

All the above named will commence at 10 
o'clock on the first day, and continue through the eve- 
ning of the second. 





EF See the ents for P, Pillsbury in ano- 


From the Commonwealth. 
SOUTH CAROLINA PIRATES. 

South Carolina has certainly reared some ta- 
ble and patriotic citizens, exhibiting in their ‘> 
finement, humanity, and some chivalry. Thomas S. 
Grimke may be mentioned for one. But it is not too 
ee eee ane 8 new in the hands of pi- 
I are determined to pre upon thei i 

in defiance of the laws of a een oe 
ment lately received by a respectable citizen of Boston, 
at Columbia, S. C., is a good exemplification of this. 
Dr, Larkin B. Coles, well known in this city as a 
Christian gentleman, a preacher of the Baptist persua- 
Sion, and an educated physician, has for some time 
past been travelling at the South, delivering lectures 
on physiology, and selling a valuable work on the art 
of preserving health. He had been in Alabama and 
eorgia, and was every where well received, till he 
came to Columbia, S.C. ‘The treatment he there suf- 
fered is thus described in a letter which he writes to 
the National Era, dated Baltimore, Feb. 5 :— 


I left Augusta, Georgia, on Saturday morning, 
January 4, in order to reach Columbia in time to make 
my usual arrangements for the Sabbath ; but the cars 
ran off the track, so that I could not reach there till 
Sunday evening, too late to accomplish the object. 
On Monday morning, I called on the bookstores, and 
a few of the leading business men at their places of 
business, who took several copies of the work. On 
Tuesday morning, I breakfasted at 5 o'clock, to take 
the cars for Charleston. AsI came out from break- 
fast, a constable met me, saying, ‘You are summoned 
to appear before the city authorities, to answer to the 
charge of selling books manufactured out of the State, 
contrary to our corporation laws.’ I saw at once what 
was the real offence in the case: it was not because 
I had sold a few books for the physical and moral well- 
being of men, but because i was from the wicked 
State of Massachusetts ; and especially the accursed 
city of Boston, where, notwithstanding all the legal 
facilities which Satan can devise, it is so hard to drag 
a man from his right of self-possession and freedom, 
back into bondage ; where there are at least a few 
men who dare not, under the flag of boasted Amer- 
ican freedom which God has raised over this nation, 
commit the darkest deeds of the foulest despotism— 
who dare not, in God's highway, rob a man of proper- 
ty vested in himself, which was bequeathed to him by 
the greatI Am. 

It was not because I had uttered any sentiment, or 
done any thing also obnoxious to their views, but 
because I happened to belong to a bad section of this 
glorious Union. I thought it was now a good time 
to test the peculiar privileges of a citizen of this Con- 
federacy, and to measure the length of the devil's 
chain in this matter. I therefore yielded myself to 
the protecting care of two civil officers, and soon 
found myself locked in a cell provided for horse 
thieves and murderers, where the dense darkness 
would have shielded a ghost from my vision, and the 
cold and dampness required constant walking to keep 
me from shivering. I remained there from about 6, 
A. M., till 10, and was then escorted to the court- 
room, before Mr. Maybin, the city warden, who issued 
the summons. I told him who I was, and what I was! 
doing ; and he appeared to think he had a somewhat | 
different case from what he anticipated. He very po- 
litely asked whether I would be willing to have my 
baggage examined. I told him to do so. He then re- 
leased me from the officer’s hands, to meet the mayor 





and others at 12 o'clock, and sent a Mr. Snowden, the 

town marshal, and the constable, to the hotel, for the | 
purpose of examining my baggage. I opened my| 
trunk, valise, and carpet bag. The marshal looked 

over their contents awhile, and then said he must 
have them up to his office, and ordered a servant to 

take them. I objected that he had no right. He said, 

‘I am bound to have them there, any how—am going 

to make thorough search in this matter.’ I threw) 
myself back upon my first resolution, to see where 
Satan would lead, and let him goon. At this mo- 

ment, I went to two lawyers, stating the case, to get 
their interpretation of the law under whose cloak 

they had arrested me. But they were so much engaged 
they could not possibly attend to it. I saw my only de- 

fence was vested in myself. I went to the marshal’s 
office, and again exposed my baggage. 

Everything I had with me was ransacked with the 
most rigid, unwarrantable, and insulting scrutiny. 
All my private family letters from my wife and daugh- 
ters were opened and read. I objected; but he per- 
sisted—said he did not care to read them, but kept 
on opening every ore of them, and reading in each 
what he could afford time ; and would often utter in- 
sulting remarks: he ‘ never saw a man have so many 
letters; what can a man be about to have so many 
letters ; so many letters, too, of introduction; a man 
must be up to some mischief, to need so many letters 
to help him on.’ I had two large pocket-books of pa- 
pers in my valise. He wondered what a man needed 
of so many pocket-books ; he took out and examined 
all their contents, papers of various kinds, and read 
them—even papers pertaining to my ordination. He 
found a report of the doings of a council, called some 
twelve years ago, to settle a matter between a deacon 
and myself, by which I was sustained, and the dea- 
con led to confess. After reading this, Mr. Snowden 
said, ‘Oh, it seems this is not the first time you 
have been tried for a misdemeanor; you have been 
tried for bad conduct before.’ I looked him indig- 
nantly in the face, and asked, ‘Sir, what was the re- 
sult of that council?’ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ you were clear- 
ed, to be sure!’ 

He examined and commented on some small draw- 
ings done by my wife, and given me to keep in my 
absence ; also likenesses of my daughters. He found 
afew cakes of toilet soap in the bottom of my trunk. 
‘Oh!’ said he, ‘ dealing in soap are you? Selling that 
about the country; whercis it manufactured? How 
much a cake? I had several pair of woven long 
stockings. ‘ What in the world does an honest man 
want of so many pairs of stockings > What have you 
got bundled up in them—anything private? In the 
long examination of my family letters, the multitude 
of which vexed him so much, he found one written to 
a daughter, but not subscribed or sent. ‘ What is 
this? A letter to a daughter, not sent. But your 
name is notto it. Isee you do notalways put your 
name to things you write—very sly about matters.’ 

He found I had a daughter, a teacher in a seminary 
in Tuscumbia, Alabama. He wanted to know whether 
I had ever lived or tried to live there. I told him 
no; that I had recently visited my daughter there, 
had given lectures, &c.’ He replied,‘ Yes, you have 
tried to live there, and they drove you off for bad 
conduct ; I saw a paper stating it; it was you, I know 
it was; and the people finally agreed to allow you 
to return back on your giving bonds for good beha- 
vior.” I told him sternly that there was not a single 
word of truth in any part of that statement. He re- 
peated several times, with great positiveness, ‘ It is 
true, andI can prove it.’ I insisted on his getting the 
paper referred to, which he had seen only two or 
three days since. He finally promised to look for it, 
and bring it down to the hotel that evening. He fi- 
nally acknowledged that he might be mistaken—that 
it might have been another man. 

After about an hour and a halfin this search, we 
met the Mayor and Wardens. ‘The charge being made, 
and the corporation law read, I was called upon to 
plead ‘guilty or not guilty.’ I then rose and stated 
that I did not consider myself guilty of any misconduct 
among them even in the sight of their law ; but that I 
had done in good faith what I could to disseminate 
light on the subject embraced in the work before them 
of which I was the author, and had sold copies at 
bookstores, and to a few persons at their places of 
business, as I had done in nearly every city in the 
United States; that in nearly all the Southern States 
the same law existed, either as astatute or municipal 
regulation, but that it had never been construed in a 
light to affect me ; that no lawyer accustomed to in- 
terpreting that law would consider it as having any 
bearing on such a case ; that it referred to the k- 
trade. I explained to them how I came to enter this 
field of labor, with the whys and wherefores. I found 
I was to be judged by men who knew little about law, 
nor did most of them appear to know or to care to 
know much about any thing but a fatdinner. They 
were much less qualified to judge of the merit of my 
mission than an Arab would be of moral philosophy. 
It is due to one of them to say that he considered 
me free from the bearings of their law, and expressed 
it decidedly, The clerk also said to me the next day, 
‘I have no hesitation in saying you was most illy 
treated.’ After some consultation, and ing that no 
proof could be made of incendiary efforts, after the 


most pu to make out a case of that 
kind, they finally down, and, instead of re- 
quiring their law, which 


to the hotel, and retired as from of a bar- 
barian, and the clutches of those who hard for 
a pretext for vengeance, but it not. 
Tam, , yours, 
L. B. COLES. 
OG Acts of atrocity , like the abave, may be com- 
mitted with i the and the North is 





ANTI-FUGITIVE LAW PETITION. 


U.S. Senatz, 

Mr. Hale rose vely in his seat, and looking 
round him to be sure that the Reade particularly 
needing the ion were said he held a 
petition in his hand from over three hundred citizens 
of Pennsylvania. It was not signed by any ex-Gov- 
ernors, or ex-members of Congress. None of the 
literati were among. them—alluding to Mr. Clay's 
commendation of his petitions. He was told, hov- 
ever, by a Senator from Pennsylvania, that one of the 
signers was a brother of a man who was once a can- 
didate for Governor. The petitioners pray the immedi- 
ate repeal of the act of Sept. 18th, 1850, for the re- 
capture of fugitive slaves. He would have presented 
this petition, and let it take that sleep which all such 
petitions are doomed to take, without remark, had not 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, a few days ago, set 
the example, by stating his opinion of the petition. 
I believe, said he, straightening himself up, that Con- 
gress ought to repeal the law, or ought to modify it 
pony tye 8 . see that the law is a a 

m the civilization of the oO 
the Constitution, ee ee 

This was enough. The whole Senate stirred itself. 
Foote—the lightest bodies are the best indices of 
electrical currents—jumped up, and roared for order. 
He was outraged to hear the legislation of this coun- 
try so characterized. Mr. Rusk, a little wiser, but 
ee as angry, brought up a better point of order— 

at it was out of order to discuss petitions when pre- 
senting them. The Chair thought that usage justified 
a Senator in stating the contents of a petition. Mr. 
Hale, smiling, turned to Mr. Rusk and said, I will 
pledge myself not to go one-tenth the extent in con- 
demning this law that the Senator from Mississippi 
did in denouncing the action of Congress in regard 
to the public printer. This occasioned great laughter, 
in which Foote joined, singing out, ‘O, that was 
wrong, I acknowledge.’ 

Mr. Hale then went on a few words, but was again 
interrupted, the Chair also deciding him out of order. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘all I have to say is, that I am ex- 
ceedingly happy to have elicted such such a tender re- 
gard for the rules.’ 

Mr. Whitcomb (elected as a Free Soiler!) mov- 
to lay it on the table, and the vote was about to be 
taken by yeas and nays, when Mr. Yulee refused to 
vote. Foote insisted he should vote: but he would 
not. Such an affront to the Senate looked formida- 
ble, and might lead to unpleasant consequences. Mr. 
Davis, therefore, moved to excuse Yulee—though he 
did not ask for it. This excited considerable contus- 
ion, which was getting warm when Mr. Hale inter- 
= with a request to be excused from voting on Mr. 

ulee’s being excused. 

Here was a law requiring all to vote, and he was 
undetermined whether to vote for the enforcement of 
the law, or whether to wait for a ‘ higher law,’ which 
was expected from Florida. 

Mr. Seward siad that he considered it a matter to 
be judged of by every one for himself whether to vote 
or not vote, on any question. He would not vote to 
compel another to vote. 

Mr. Foote was glad that the New Hampshire Sena- 
tor had exposed the ‘ higher law’ principle. He was, 
however, somewhat surprised to see how the Senators 
from New York and Florida harmonized on the gen- 
eral doctrine of ‘ higher law.’ 

The Chair, after consideration, decided that no mo- 
tion to excuse was now in order. The rule required 
every Senator to vote. 

The Clerk then went on with the roll, and coming 
to Yulee’s name cried, ‘Mr. Yulee.’ (No response.) 

Again—‘ Mr. Yulee.’ (No response.) 

The Chair said he had now discharged his duty. It 
was for the Senate to act. 

Mr. Winthrop said the practice in the House was 
to call a member, and when he refused to answer, to 
proceed with the vote, and afterwards it was a ques- 
tion whether to censure the member or not, 

When Mr. Butler's turn came, he said he had not 
yoted, nor did he intend to vote. 

The Chair—Call the Senator from South Carolina. 

Secretary—‘ Mr. Butler,’ ‘Mr. Butler.’ No re- 
sponse was given. 

The Chair announced the vote to be decided in the 
affirmative, and the petition was laid on the table. 

SRE Aik TL ee 
THE ATLANTIC SAFE! 

The Royal Mail Steamship Africa reached her 
wharf at New York on Saturday at half-past eight 0’- 
clock, P. M. 

The Africa brings the welcome intelligence of tho 
safety of the steamship Atlantic, which, it appears, 
met with an accident, when 6 days out from Liver- 
pool, which compelled her finally to put back, after 
having made her way to within 900 miles of Halifax, 
and return to the European coast. On the 22d of 
January, then having been out 25 days, she arrived 
safely in the harbor of Cork. 








To Conresponpents. S. S. and A. K. F.—* All 
right.’ We have been unable to reply to their re- 
cent letters, from not knowing where to direct letters 
to them. 

M. A. J., Wilmington, Del.—Money received, and 
forwarded to I. J. K. 

D. F. of North Chester.—Please answer letter of 
S. M,, Jr., as soon as possible. 

Letters from Elizabeth Pease, Rev. Francis Bishop, 
William Crafts, William W. Brown, and ‘ Edward 
Search,’ (England,) are thankfully acknowledged. 

A letter from H.C. Wright in our next number. 
Also, the proceedings of the Old Colony A. S. So- 
ciety. 

O. J., Salem, O.—Money received at the time, and 
paid as directed. A package forwarded to ‘Salem, 
O.,’ by Express, came back in two er three weeks 
with the memorandum— There are ten Salems in 
O.—which is meant ?’ 

W.S. A. On file for insertion. 

A private letter in vindication and praise of that 
atrocious conspirator against the liberties of three mil- 
lions of his countrymen, S. A. Eliot, has been received. 








DIED—In Randolph, on the 12th inst., after a dis- 
tressing sickness of five days, George Frederick Phil- 
lips, son of Richard and Roxanna Thayer, aged 6 1-2 
months. 


Sweet Innocent! thy mother earth 
Hath early claimed thy lovely form ; 

The Power which gave thy being birth 
Hath soon from earth that being torn. 


Though friends may mourn thy early doom, 
Yet thou art blest with saints above; 

Removed from earth in heaven to bloom, 
Where all is joy, and peace, and love, 


Then let us weep not, though we see 
Our babe no more till life is past ; 
But pray that we prepared may be 
To reign with him in heaven at last. 
ES TT EEE) 


MEETINGS IN AID OF CHAPLIN. 


Loxtnc Moopy, Agent of the ‘ Chaplin Fund Com- 
mittee,’ will present his claims to the public in 





Reading, Monday, Feb. 24. 
Stoneham, Wednesday, “ 26. 
Lowell, Sunday, March 2 
Pepperell, Wednesday, “ 6. 
Tow Thursday, “ 6. 
Lunenburg, Friday, “ 7. 
Leominster, Sunday, Ms 8. 


Will the friends see to it that all needful arrange- 
ments are made for these meetings ? 





NOTICE. 

The Peace Congress Committee for the United 
States hereby give notice, that a Peace State Conven- 
tion will be held in Boston, (place undetermined,) 
on Thursday, Feb. 27, in the by om evening, 
choose Delegates to represent the State of Massachu~ 
setts in the ensuing Peace Con , to be held in 
London in the month of July, It is expected that the 
Convention will be addressed by the mast eloquent 
friends of peace; ard all citizens of the State are in- 
vited to attend, 





— 


PARKER PILLSBURY, 
lecture as follows :-— 
West Wrentham, Sunday, Feb. 23. 
Deiliaghens, Tuesday, “ a 
Millvi Wednesday, “ 
Ux Friday, “ 28. 


Throat Diseases, 
DR. FIELD, 
Art 132 Covrr Syauzer, Bostox, 


AKES use of the latest in the 
treatment of and OTHER 
or tHe Txroat and Am Passages; and 
eee eee T 
Office hours from 8 to 2. 
“ «"_ @EO. FIELD, M.D. 
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THE LAND OF THE PILGRIMS. 
BY J. B. SYME. 
When Winter stern was sitting on his throne of ice 
and snow, 
On the hills of Massachusetts, twice a hundred years 


0, 

A ial of weary pilgrims came and begged the ty- 
rant old 

For the shelter of his snow caves from the surly 
winds and cold. 

They had fied from home and country, where the 
sacerdotal whip 

Tore the flesh of dauntless manhood, and woman's 
blood drank deep ; 

They had left the English valleys, where a Milton's 
song was hushed 

By the ribaldry of Rochester, and Freedom’s voice 
was crushed; 

And they came to Massachusetts when the Indian 
owned the land, 

And they sought a home of freedom on the Bay 
State’s rocky strand ; 

And Winter pale receded from the valleys and the 
hills, 

And the wild birds calmly dropped asleep beside the 
sobbing rills ; 

And the flowers came forth to meet them with their 
smiling mother Spring, 

And the blue-bird from the maple did a joyous wel- 


come sing; 

And rugged-bosomed Nature, to the fugitives so 
brave 

A refuge from the tyrant, and a home of freedom 
gave; 

And those saintly pilgrims, kneeling on the hospi- 
table sod, 

Consecrated it to freedom, and themselves to free- 
dom’s God. 
. * * . * * 


Dost thou see the North Star looking from the win- 
dows of the Night, 

And casting down upon the earth the treasures of 
his light? 

It is over Massachusetts that his golden glories fall, 

For he heard the vow of freedom that was uttered by 
her soul, 

And he loves to shine upon her streams, 80 flower- 
clad and so blue, 

And the freemen on the rugged hills, so dauntless 
and so true; 

And with smiles he bids the pilgrim from the land 
of shackles come 

To the vales where saintly Brewster found a country 
and a home, 

* * 

by the winding 


* * * * 
But hark the blood-hound’s baying 
Nashua’s shores, 
And the negro-flopper’s waving over Plymouth’s 
shrinking flowers, 
And the tyrant’s chains are ringing merry tunes on 
Bunker's hill, 
And the hireling priest is preaching submission to his 
will, 
And the panting pilgrim’s fleeing in his terror from 
the sod 
That by blood was consecrated to freedom and to God ; 
And the sons of England's pilgrims, by their fathers’ 
hallowed graves, 
Dare not give a kindly welcome to the weary pilgrim 
slaves. 
Oh! the traitors of the present have betrayed their 
father’s name— 
Have denied their vow of freedom, and have sold 
their stainless fame ; 
And the winds of Massachusetts sigh a requiem o’er 
the sod, 
That the hunter of the slave has won from freedom 


and from God. 
——_—_—_————— 


From the London Leader. 
THE DEFEAT. 
BY H. R. NICHOLIS. 


The struggle’s o’er, and once again 
Foul wrong has trampled on the right; 
Yet sadly they misjudge the fight, 
Who think that we have fought in vain. 
’Tis true, no well-fought field we boast ; 
"Tis true, we wear no laurel bough ; 
But ’tis not true, (though failing now,) 
In losing this, that all is lost. 


Think not that martyrs die in vain; 
Think not that truth so soon will fail; 
We only bow before the gale, 

We only break to form again. 


These are but flashes which forerun 

As heralds of the tempest’s power, 

And serve to light the clouds that tower, 
And show the storm has not begun. 


There groweth up a mighty will, 
And time will only give it force ; 
Though somewhat swerving in its course, 
It tendeth to an object still; 


And, toiling upward to the place, 
Where shines the everlasting morn,— 
Not fearing hate, nor heeding scorn, 

The vanguard of a wavering race. 


Though vengeance was tke battle-cry, 
And fell revenge tirst drew the sword, 
More firm in act, more true in word, 

We seek a nobler victory. 


And all the failures in the past 
But make the future more secure ; 
And by-gone sufferings ensure 
The triumph of our cause at last. 


Secure in truth, we wait the day, 
As watchers wait the morning light; 
For time will only strengthen right, 


The false alone need dread delay. 
—_———_—_ 


CHAUNTS OF THE ANGELS. 

Living to-day, 

With God's book before thee, 
What book of yesterday 

Shall have rule over thee? 
Let the soul’s voice be heard; 
This is the Living Word ; 

This is the Holy Ghost whom men blaspheme ; 
This was the prophet's guide— 
Tried, tempted, crucified ; 

This was Christ's glory, his stay, and his theme. 
Seeing to-day 

Fresh advents of Beauty, 
What man of yesterday 

Knoweth thy duty ! 
Let the soul's voice be heard : 
This is the Living Word ; 

This is the Holy Ghost, whom men blaspheme ; 
This was the prophet’s guide— 
Tried, tempted, crucified ; 

This was Christ's glory, his stay and his theme. 
Waiting to-day 

A new Revelation, 
What creed of yesterday 

Brings thee salvation ? 
Let the soul's voice be heard: 


This is the Living Word; 


Tnis is the Holy Ghost whom men blaspheme; 
This was the prophet’s guide— 
Tried, tempted, crucified ; 
This was Christ’s glory, his stay, and his theme. 
K. B. 





A BLOODY RECORD.-LEAVES FROM 
THE SOUTHERN UPAS. 


From the Memphis Eagle. 
AN AWFUL TRAGEDY. 


On Wednesday evening, our community was con- 
vulsed by one of those violent excitements, 
which customary barriers gave way. A horrible mur- 
der was followed by a summary and terrible _punish- 
ment. An excited populace, learning that Mr. John 
K. Chester, Recorder of Memphis, a most faithful 
and diligent public servant, and an exceedingly amia- 
ble gentieman, had been brutally and causelessly shot 
down, took the law into its hands, dragged the negro 
from the calaboose, and hung him on the nearest tree. 

The details of the tragedy, as accurately as we can 
ascertain, are these : 

About 2 o’clock; P. M., of Wednesday, 4 negro, ac- 
companied by a white man, called at the Mayor's 
Office. The object of the negro was to have « paper, 
which purported be a certificate of his freedom, from 
the County Cierk of Lincoln county, countersigned 
by the Mayor and Recorder, in order that he might 
travel upon the river. Recorder Chester at once dis- 
covered the certificate was forged, and determined to 
have the negro detained as a runaway. Descending 
into the streets, he called up Messrs. Poston, Waldron 
and Frazer, who concurred with him in his opinion 
of the character of the certificate. Mr. Frazer, made 
some remarks to the negro about the incorrectness of 
his conduct, and Mr. Chester went in search of a 
police officer to take the negro into custody. Mr. C. 
returned. He told the negro to go up into the Mayor's 
office. We now adopt a portion of the report of our 
neighbor of the Enquirer : 

‘The boy obeyed with alacrity, saying, ‘very well, 
sir—do as you wish.’ He had ascended half the flight 
of stairs, when Mr. Chester, as if reluctant to be 
forced to have him put under arrest, called to him 
to stop. The negro at once, and with apparent cheer- 
fulness, returned down stuirs and stopped at the second 
step. Mr. Chester was standing in the doorway. Mr. 
Poston, who stood whittling a stick, was standing on 
the pavement. Mr. Chester again, in a manner most 
friendly, expostulated with the negro to tell the truth, 
and assured him that he should be kindly dealt with. 
His last words in life were, as near as recollection 
serves, as follows : 

‘Come, tell me the truth. We are a right clever 
people here, and disposed to treat every body well, 
that will do only half right. We don’t want to put 
you in that cold calaboose, to lie there in this cold 
weather till your master can find out where you are. 
Tell us his name, and save us the trouble and your- 
self the discomfort of being imprisoned.’ 


The negro’s reply was—‘I have told the truth; I 
am a free man.’ 

Mr. Chester then turned to deliver a paper to ’squire 
Waldron, when immediately the negro drew a pistol 
and fired at him; the balls, (there were two, or both 
barrels were discharged,) entered his head on the left 
side, below the ear. Mr. C. fell at once, and lived 
only five minutes, without speaking. Messrs. Frazer 
and Brady promptly clinched with the negro, who at- 
tempted to use his pistol again. Mr. Frazer wrested 
the pistol from him, and finding that he could not dis- 
charge it again, chastised the negro severely. The 
negro pleaded for mercy, Messrs. Frazer, F. S. La- 
tham and Brady having hold of him. He was car- 
ried up into the Mayor's office, and immediately 
knocked down by one of the gentlemen named, and 
two or three persons stood over him. An excited 
erowd rushed in, and one of the three gentlemen 
last named strove to keep them off. Shortly, Mr. 
Chester’s son, a lad of seventeen, came in, crazed 
with his terrible misfortune, was furnished with a 
pistol, and fired three slugs into the negro’s back. They 
inflfeted a mortal wound. 

The negro was hurried off to the calaboose. A 
crowd, excited to frenzy by the spectacle of the dead 
Chester, followed, compelled the surrender of the 
calaboose keys, dragged out the negro, and in view 
of an immense crowd, swung him up on the nearest 
tree. He confessed that he was a runaway before 
dying. Within thirty minutes after the commission 
of his horrible crime, he had paid a terrible penalty. 
His offenceless victim, poor Chester, the mildest, 
kindest, and most amiable of gentlemen, never spoke 
after he was shot. 

Yesterday evening, the obsequies of Mr. Chester 
were performed at the Episcopal Church, a large 
number of citizens thronging the edifice. After the 
solemn services, and a very impressive and affecting 
sermon from Dr. Page, the remains, escorted by a long 
processfon of citizens on foot, on horseback and in 
carriages, and by the Masonic body, were taken to 
the grave-yard, and the earth-clods shortly rattled 
on all that was left of a high-minded, honorable and 
amiable gentlemen. 

At present, we can make no further remarks on this 
awful tragedy. We well know that, elsewhere, se- 
vere censure may be cast upon this terrible manifes- 
tation of popular feeling. But let the matter be fair- 
ly considered—the brutality of the murder, the total 
want of provocation to it, the singularly amiable char- 
acier of the deceased, the unheralded suddenness of 
his bloody death, the terrible affliction of his darkened 
household—and we claim that no man, possessed of 
quick and earnest sympathies, will question the jus- 
tice, if he even take exception to the violence of an 
extraordinary manifestation of public feeling. In this 
city there is but one feeling, and yesterday's sun 
went down upon a community pervaded by a sol- 
emn sense of a mournful and terrible tragedy, over- 
taken by a quick and irrepressible feeling of public 
indignation. 


Murderous Outrages in Arkansas.—The Little Rock 
(Ark.) Banner contains a letter, giving the particulars 
of several murders in that State, from which we make 
the following extract :—I wiil now give you an ac- 
count of one of the outrages perpetrated in that unfor- 
tunate county, Marion. On Friday last, three of the 
Kings were murdered in cold blood. You recollect 
of a battle that was fought at Yellville, some time 
since, between the Kings and the Everetts. Some 
days since, Mooney, (the sheriff of Marion county,) 
and some of the Everetts followed one of the Kings, 
who had moved from Marion to Conway county, 
and settled; when Mooney & Co. arrived at King’s, 
they found him in the act of moving back to Marion 
county. They took him prisoner. King told them 
they might tie him, or do as they chose, as he would 
go with them peaceably, but that he did not think 
their intention was to take him to Yellville, but he 
believed they intended to murder him on the way. 
Mooney and Everett said all they wanted was to take 
him back to Yellville,and give him a trial by the laws of 
Arkansas, which King very readily agreed to, and told 
them all he wanted was a fair and impartial trial by 
the laws of his country, but told them at the same 
time that he never expected to go where he could 
have atrial. His father, brothers, and I think two 
cousins, said they would go with him as long as he 
was uneasy. The Kings all went unarmed. Mooney 
and Co. numbered about twenty. They were armed 
each with a rifle gun, pair of pistols, and a bowie- 
knife. King’s family moved on either ahead or be- 
hind the company, I do not recollect which, but so it 
is—on the way, two of King’s little children were ta- 
ken very sick. The night before the hellish deed was 
perpetrated, King leaned that one of his children was 
dying. He plead for God’s sake to let him go and 
stay with his poor little dying child that night, and 
told them to chain him or tie him in any way, and go 
with him, so that they would let him see his dying 
child, which was near and dear to him; but all his 
prayers were in vain; they told him he could 
not see one of his offspring die. The next morn- 
ing King told his old gray-headed father that he and 
his brothers and cousins had better get away and take 
care of themselves, as he was conscious that their 
fate was sealed. The old man and the boys told him 
that they would stay with him, and all die together, 
ifthe company intended to murder them. At length 
the assassins commenced dropping off, one at a time, 
until only ten or twelve were left to take the prisoner 
on to where his fate was to be forever sealed. Moo- 
ney started to leave the company two or three times, 
but would return ina short time and take one of the 
Everetts aside, and talk to them for a short time, and 
aguin leave the company. When hereturned the 
third time, he took a man out and talked to him pri- 
vately for an hour, when he left the company en- 
tirely. The rest of the assassins then left the road 
with the Kings, and went some distance into a dee 
hollow. They there wanted the Kings to get down 
off their horses, but they refused. Some one of the 
party gave a sign for all hands to re-prime their ri- 
fles, which was done in quick time. They then asked 
the Kings to get down off their horses; they still re- 
fused ; when one of the company gave the sign to 
shoot, which was obeyed, and the firing commenced. 
Two of the Kings—the old man and one of his sons— 
fell about thirty steps apart ; the other son’s horse run 
two hundred yards before he fell. ‘They then shot 
about his horse and killed him. The horse feil across his 
legs ane broke one of them after he was dead. The 
other two Kings (the cousins} made their escape.— 

run down their horses, and hid themselves un- 
til dark, and then went to the settlement, raised a 
company, and went with them to Yellville, where they 
got help to bring in the bodies of the three that were 
murdered. 

North of mam two men, Coker and Church- 
man, were playing cards on Satuaday i 1. 
They fell out about two dimes, when Coker » nag his 
knife and stabbed Churchman in the breast, killing 


him instantly. 

aaHiamton Trt of Marion cous . Leng EN td 
ago, while riding ; . Itis said tha 

_ he has left the county. meee ; ; 


John Everett went to Lebanon, in Searcy county, 
a few days ago, and attempted to kill John M. Hens- 
ley, but was prevented from committing the bloody 
deed at the time. He will ill him if he stays here. 


A Desperate Negro.—Some years since, a gentle- 
man residing in pee aes county, in this State, sold 
a negro man to a citizen of Middle Tennessee. The ne- 
was removed to the home of his new master, but 
in a short time ran away and returned to Anderson 
county, and secreted himself for a year or more in the 
neighborhood of his wife, but was finally discovered and 
apprehended, and again taken to the Middle Tennes- 
see. He remained a d time until a favorable 
opportunity was presented, and again absconded. 
This was six or seven years since. A large reward 
was offered for his apprehension. Dilligent search 
was for a long time made, but no traces of him being 
i red, iis running away had passed entirely out 
of the minds of all but his owners. A few days since, 
however, two men, residing in Anderson county, by 
the names of Diggs and Low, were out with their ri- 
files hunting game. Being fatigued and thirsty, for 
the purpose of refreshing themselves, they concluded 
to go to a fine spring not far off. This they did, and 
up to the cabin, where there were several white wo- 
men living. Diggs took his seat upon a bed, while 
his companion, Low, remained in the yard. One of 
the women was in the cabin, and so soon as Diggs 
entered, she commenced a sprightly conversation with 
him, during which she approached the bedside, and 
let fall upon the floor a large butcher-knife, at which, 
as soon as it struck the floor, the hand of a negro 
caught from under the bed. Diggs’s suspicion being 
thus awakened, he, with great presence of mind, 
kicked the knife beyond the reach of the hand, and 
instantly a huge negro sprang out, drew up an axe 
with both hands, and was swinging it over so as‘to 
cleave the skull of Diggs, when fortunately the force 
of the blow was so far checked by the axe striking the 
‘loft,’ that all the injury Diggs sustained was a slight 
gash in his forehead of four or five inches in length. 
Digys cocked his gun, presented it at the negro, and 
fired; but the negro observed the precise position of 
the muzzle, and placed the broad side of the axe be- 
fore it, so that the bullet must necessarily strike it, as 
it did. Diggs sprang upon the negro and grappled, 
but did not succeed in throwing him until the negro 
had struck him another severe blow above the eye 
with the axe. The report of the gun brought Low 
into the cabin just as Diggs threw the negro upon the 
bed. Low ran up immediately, and with his butcher- 
knife stabbed the negro three times in the side, stick- 
ing the knife each time as deep as he could. Finding 
that this did not vanquish the negro, who still strug- 
gled with Diggs, he placed the gun at the negro’s 
side, and discharged the entire load into his body. 
This overcame the negro, and he yielded, bleeding 
from every wound very profusely. Diggs and Low, 
supposing that he must necessarily die, went out in 
serch of neighbors, who, when they came in, discov- 
ered the negro still alive, and knew him to be the 
same negro who had been so long ‘in the woods.’ 
The negro was removed to the Clinton jail, where he 
is now confined to await a trial for an assault upon 
Diggs’s life, the punishment for which, if he be con- 
victed, is death, though we learn that there is no 
probability that he will recover.—Knorville, ( Tenn.) 
Register. 





Mob Murders in Missouri.—A man named McClin- 
tock, and a black woman named Anice, belonging to 
Mrs, Allen, of Liberty, Mo., were murdered by a mob 
at that place on the 9th ult., for an attempt to kill 
Mrs. Allen. Soon after the attempt was made, the 
woman was arrested, and made the following confes- 
sion :— 

‘ Four days before the commission of the act, Mc- 
Clintock told me that there was a good deal of money 
in the house of my mistress, and that I ought to kill 
her—that he would assist me—tiat we would get the 
money, and that with that we would go California, 
and that I would be his wife, and be free; on Sunday 
night (the night of the commission of the crime,) he 
came to the kitchen where I was sleeping, waked ine 
up, and we proceeded to the house. McClintock 
hoisted the window, and got into the house, and pull- 
ed me in through the window after him. He ap- 
proached the bed, found my mistress asleep, and says 
to me, she lays right. I took the axe-—which be- 
longed to McClintock—(McClintock had hold of 
the handle,) and made the lick. My mistress made a 
noise, and we both ran out of the house; he went to 
his own house, (a few hundred yards off, and I went 
to the kitchen and laid down on the bed.’ 

McClintock was arrested ; and as several outrages 
of the kind had occurred in the neighborhood, a meet- 
ing was called to consult upon measures to be taken. 
The Liberty Tribune says :— 

Anice was brought before the meeting—as was 
McClintock—and in their presence, and looking 
McC. in the face, she repeated what she had previous- 
ly stated in reference to the crime, and told McClin- 
tock he was the cause of her doing it. 

In the morning of the 9th, the sense of the meeting 
was taken upon a motion thatshe should be publicly 
executed, and there was nota voice against it. Anice 
was, accordingly, taken about half a mile from town, 
and hung. To the last, she made the same statements 
in relation to McClintock, and this fact, in connection 
with other circumstances in reference to the guilt of 
McClintock, induced those assembled at the place of 
execution to hang him also. 


Terrible Affair at Memphis.—The Charleston Cou- 
rier gives the following statement of a bloody fight 
in Memphis, Tenn. :— 

It seems to have had some indirect connection with 
an effort in court to remove the books and papers of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank from the hands 
of Receiver Owen into the custody of a Dr. Jeptha 
Fowlkes, and others. On Friday, Hon. E, W. M. 
King, (formerly Judge of the Criminal Court,) and 
Alanson Triggs, Esq., had joined ina letter to Gen. 
L. H. Coe, urging him to desist from his opposition 
to a motion giving the President and Directors of the 
F. and M. Bank control of that institution—an oppo- 
sition intimated to proceed from personal hostility to 
Fowlkes, and which could not be persevered in with- 
out pecuniary injury to the writers, and probably a 
personal collision between them and Gen. Coe; and 
also assuring Gen. C, that the writers would take up 
his entire liabilities for them, in a few days. On Sat- 
urday, Gen. Coe appeared in court, before Judge 
Turley, and opposed the motion, and filed the report 
of Receiver Owen, and an affidavit of Maj. Wm. Con- 
nell, making new developments as to the management 
of the Bank; but the hearing of the argument was 
postponed until another day. Gen. Coe and _ his 
friends then lett the court. It seems, also, that Trigg 
had notified Connell that he designed to thrash him, 
without intimating, however, a resort to any other 
than nature’s weapons of offense. 

When Coe and his party reached the corner of 
Main and Poplar streets, Triggs, G. P. Gaines, Arring- 
ton, (Triggs’s overseer,) Col. Tompkins and Joseph 
C. Williams appeared there, and Triggs approached 
Coe and Connell, and was in the act of placing his 
hand on Connell, when Coe stepped past Trigg, and 
placing a pistol to Triggs’s back, in the direction to- 
wards the heart, deliberately shot him dead. ‘Iriggs’s 
friends advanced, and Coe then fired at Williams, 
(who had taken none but a pacific part in the affair,) 
without effect. Coe then ran, drawing another pistol, 
and shooting as he ran. Williams pursued him some 
| forty steps, and, as Coe was attempting to enter a 
| house and close the door, shot him in the back, near 
oron the ao column, near the kidneys. Gaines 
and Connell got into conflict, and the latter received 
a flesh wound in the rump, and Connell wounded 
Gaines (not very seriously) in eight or nine places 
with a bowie-knife, but was disarmed by the latter, 
and begged his life, which Gaines contemptuously 
granted. Coe was supposed at first to be mortally 
wounded, but hopes were since entertainod of his re- 
covery. 


Bloody Affray in Court.—An affray too place in 
the third district court, at New Orleans, on the 23d 
ult., between three gentlemen, Dr, Dupas, Alderman 
Wiltz, and Mr. D. Veau, in which knives wéré used. 
Wiltz and Veau were badly wounded, perhaps fatal- 
ly, the former being stabbed in the breast and thigh 
by Veau, who, at the same time, fell himself sudden- 
ly on the floor, as if he were dead. It appeared af- 
terwards that he had been stabbed in the back by 
Dr. Dupas, who avowed the act as one done in the 
defence of his friend. The knife struck the spinal 
column, and immediately paralyzed his lower limbs, 


Tragedies in Real Life.—New Orleans, Jan. 27.— 
Our city last evening was the scene of two of the 
most terrific tragedies that have occurred here for 
many years, one of which was enacted at the Veran- 
day, between two men named Errington and Byrd, in 
which the Jatter received two fatal stabs, and almost 
instantly expired. Byrd's brother died but a few 
days since in Lexington, Miss., in the same way. 

‘The other occurred at a,ball, the parties being a 
Mr. Tate anda Mrs. Shepherd. The former asked 
the lady to elope with him, to which she answered 
No, when he eee pistol and — herdead. It ap- 
pears the parties had been previously engaged to be 
married, but the parents of the iady were opposed wo 
the match. 


Desperate Case of Shooting.—A silversmith named 
Matthews, employed by Messrs, Galt & Brother, de- 
liberately shot a carpenter named Skidmore this 





tray, and is not yet arrested.— Washington paper. 





Outrage in Tyler County, Texas 
daughter of a Mr. Houston, 
having strolled into the woods, a short distance 
her father’s residence, she was eg 
Spepe ta viel bet oem ied 

to viol er person. : 
injured, the negro having beat and bruised her con- 
sidera y by striking her in the face and otherwise 
abusing her, On the alarm being given, he was pur- 
sued by a number of gentlemen, and overtaken in 
Caney settlement, where he had taken refuge in the 
schooi-house; but finding himself pressed, 
he endeavored to make his escape, when several guns 
were discharged at him, two loads taking effect in his 
body, which so disabled him that he was soon appre- 
hended. The father of the young lady he endeavor- 
ed to violate was sent for, and after bearing his state- 
ment and deliberating upon the matter, the citizens 
unanimously proposed hanging the villain, which was 
immediately done. 


[eS Near Laurensville, S. C., on the 27th ult., the 
wife of Turner Milam was murdered by one of her 
negro women, who slipped up behind her and knock- 
ed her into the fire-place. After killing her, the 
slave heaped up wood and undertook to burn the 
corpse. She confesses the deed, but gives no reason. 
The deceased was twenty-seven years old, and much 
esteemed. 


Brutal Murder by a Brother.—Capt. Sidney Lain, 
having beaten a negro woman most unmercifully yes- 
terday in Matthews county, his brother, William 
Lain, went to his house to remonstrate with him for 
such cruelty in beating the negro. He told him to 
leave or he would shoot him; and taking up a gun, 
he shot his brother down without further words ; an 
finding he had not killed him, he reloaded, and plac- 
ing the muzzle against his body, shot again, which 
caused death instantly. Great excitement prevailed 
in Matthews county. The murderer was not arrest- 
ed, and is supposed to have gone North.— Norfolk pa- 
per. 

Horrible Tragedy.—We copy the following from the 
Maysville Eagle of Saturday :— 

In Fleming county, on Wednesday last, William 
Ringo had an altercation with Mr. » who had 
married his sister, whom he killed on the spot by a 
single shot from a revolver. Ringo’s mother ran up 
to expostulate, when the inhuman monster fired two 
shots into her body, from which she expired next 
day. His sister, wife of the murdered man, then ran 
up, when the fiend shot her through the thigh. She 
is likely to recover. He then made off, but the next 
day was pursued by the neighbors, who found him 
at the house of another neighbor. On seeing the 
company advancing, he entered the house. He was 
summoned to come out and surrender, but refused; 
and while attempting to draw a pistol, was shot 
through the abdomen by one of the party. He then 
shot at another of the party, wounding him slightly 
in the shoulder, who thereupon fired back, killing the 
monster instantly. The parties surrendered them- 
selves, were examined and acquitted. 

So horrible a tragedy it does not often fall to the 
lot of the chronicler to record. 





Homicide.—We regret to record that a young man, 
Mr. Royal Wright, son of our fellow-citizen, David 
Wright, Esq., was killed in a rencontre with a man 
bt the name of Robinson, on Sunday evening previ- 
ous to the election. The quarrel, we learn, was one 
of some standing, and meeting near the Planter’s Ho- 
tel, the difficulty occurred. Wright received three or 
four wounds, inflicted with a large knife, of which 
he died on the next evening. He was buried with 
military honors by the Columbus Guards, the volun- 
teer company to which he was attached. The impres- 
sion has gone abroad that the difficulty arose from a 
difference of political feeling. This is not true, as we 
are informed. They were both what are termed 
‘Southern Rights Men,’ and their quarrel was entire- 
ly personal. Robinson made his escape, and has not 
since been heard of. It is said that he was from At- 
lanta, and fled from there for some similar conduct.— 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer. 


t# Dr. Fox was killed by Dr. Randall, in Mercer 
county, Ky., on the 18th ult. Fox was sitting in a 
room of Randall’s house, at a late hour of the night, 
in company with Randall’s step-daughter. The lat- 
ter remarked that it was time to retire, and said she 
would leave. Fox objected, blew out the light, and 
caught the lady in his arms. She screamed, Randall 
came in, knocked Fox down, and afterward, in a 
struggle, cut his throat, causing almost instant death. 


{= Two brothers named Webb, one aged 22, the 
other 16, in Haywood county, Tenn., on the 22d 
ult., quar.elled about a slate. The elder knocked the 
penene down, and he in turn killed the elder with a 

nile, 


Murder.—At a quilting party in Tipperara county, 
Miss., on the 9th ult., William Dickson and J. Bur- 
rows were killed by Thos, Nelms and W. J. Mun- 
undro. The murdered men leave widows, and the 
one nine and the other five children. 


Shooting Affray.—Capt. J. W. Russell, State Sen- 
ator, and Mr. Stapp, editor of the Frankfort (Ky.) 
Yeoman, fought a duel on Tuesday, Sept. 2d, at 
Frankfort. Capt. Russell had slapped Mr. Stapp’s 
face, for an editorial publication, and hence the ren- 
canton, Cept. Russell received a flesh wound in the 
neck. 


(= An old carpenter, who had been in the naval 
service forty years, transferred from the ship St. 
Mary’s to the Naval Asylum, was stabbed on Satur- 
day night by a young man, and died immediately.— 
Norfotk paper. 


(> Milton J. Tarver, a member of the Alabama 
Legislature in 1845, and a much esteemed citizen, 
was fatally stabbed at his reeidence near Auburn, 
Macon county, on the 20th ult., by a man whom he 
attempted to put out of his house. The murderer 
fled, but was telegraphed to Columbus, Ga., and there 
apprehended. 


Murder.—We learn from the Cambridge (Md.) 
Chronicle, that on the 3d inst., while Capt. Heymona 
was standing in the store of Mr. Webb at Vienna, 
he was approached and stabbed several times in the 
abdomen by a man named Thomas Grinnan, causing 
his instant death. Capt. H. exclaimed as he fell, 
‘I am dying—my poor wife and children’ Grin- 
nan is a notorious character, and had a difficulty with 
Capt. H. at a camp-meeting in August. e has 
been committed to jail at Cambridge to await his 
trial.— Balt. Clipper. 


t¥ In Decatur, Mississippi, on the 21st ult., Dr. 
G. W. Buchanan murdered William H. Lashley by 
shooting him in the head with his own gun, 


Melancholy Affair.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer, 
of Friday last, contains an account of a most shock- 
ing affair which occurred in that city a few days 
since. It appears that some difficulty had existed 
between a Mr. Fannin and his son-in-law, Mr. God- 
frey, in relation to certain slaves, and that the father, 
Mr. Fannin, had been forbidden access to the house 
of the son-in-law. During the fore part of last week, 
however, he attempted to gain an entrance into the 
house, and being opposed, a fight ensued between 
himself and son-in-law, when the wife of Mr. God- 
frey, in endeavoring to quiet the parties, received a 
severe stab in the abdomen, from a knife in the hands 
of her father, which caused her death two days after. 
Mrs. Godfrey was enciente, and within a few days of 
confinement. 


Dreadful Tragedy.—Y esterday afternood, John Figg 
went to a notorious house on Lafayette street, kept 
by a Mrs. Renfoe, and entered a room oceupied by 
Elizabeth Sinkborn, and, after the interchange of a 
few words with her, drew a pistol and shot her in 
the side, and then shot himself in the side. He died 
almost immediately. ‘The girl was sinking fast last 
night, and there was no hope of her recovery. 

Figg resided in this city, and was a flat boat pilot, 
He was the paramour of the girl, whois only 16 or 
17 years of age.— Louisville Journa!. 

Horrid Murder.—A horrid murder was committed 
in the vicinity of Thomasville, Georgia, recently. A 
person passing by discovered apparently an empty wag- 
on in the creek, and on examining it discovered two 
dead bodies, one a man, the other a woman, in a 
decomposed state, both of whom, trom a pearances, 
eame to their death by blows inflicted by an axe. 
The name of the man is Durent or Duren Moore. 
That of the women, before marriage, was probably 
Charity Gove, as a letter was found on her person 
thus addressed, and directed to Living Creek, N. 


C. It is supposed they were on their way from |The 


North Carolina to Florida. ‘The murderer is sup- 
posed to be a dissipated young men who was seen 
in their company, and his object no doubt was 
money, a8 they were known to have some with them. 
He was pursued and arrested on Saturday, in Ham- 
burg, 5. C., carried to Augusta, and committed to 
jail. He is said to be a desperado, well known to the 
police of Augusta. 


dered by a negro man and woman a few days since. 
have meee 


Fatal —_ oem pg la 
Byers, from Tennessee, and N. W. Burns, , of this 


Murder and Mystery.—We learn from the Opelou- 
sas (La.) Gazette, that some days ago, in the parish 
of Caleasieu, an individual calling himself Home, per- 
petrated a murder on the person of one McDaniel, 
under wee by and inexplicable circumstances.— 
Home tin the family of Mr. Reeves. McDan- 
iel, adam from Opelousas, reached Reeves’ house, 
was hospitably entertained, and slept in the same 
bed with Home. About breakfast time the next 
morning, while Home and McDaniel were in the 
kitchen together, the former seized a knife and stab- 
bed the latter in the back, inflicting a mortal wound, 
from which McDaniel died in a few hours, protesting 
to the last that he did not know Home, and could not 
explain why he had been assassinated. Home delib- 
erately walked away, and was arrested, a few days 
after, some six miles from the spot. He acknowl- 
edges the deed, and says he will give his reasons for 
it before a court of justice. 


An Outlaw Captured.—A negro man, the property 
of Joseph A. Bitting, Esq., of Surry county, left his 
master some year or two since, and has been going 
at large in Surrh and Ashe counties, defying the law, 
and committing depredations of all sorts, Some time 
since he shot a citizen of Ashe—Capt. Black—with 
the view of obtaining his gun; and so general and 
dangerous had his operations become, that it was ne- 
cessary to call out three companies of the Ashe county 
militia to take him. 

They went in search of him, found him, and as he 
refused to surrender, he was shot in the leg by one of 
the militia men, Mr. Lewis W. Bryant. has been 
committed to prison, to await his trial for his numer- 
ous crimes.— Raleigh Standard. 


Negro Man Shot.—We learn that a fugitive slave 
was shot in this county yesterday morning, while re- 
sisting an attempt by several white men to effect his 
capture. It appears that two unknown n were 
seen skulking about the farm of Major Taylor, and 
that an arrangement hed been made with 4 negro 
man in the neighborhood to decoy them into a barn 
that night. This was done, and a party of white 
men—J. Vanarsdall, Wm. Atkinson, and two others 
—repaired to the barn about nine o'clock, and com- 
manded the negroes to come down from the loft where 
they were secreted, and surrender themselves. ] 

o reply was made to this demand, and, as it was 
thought to be a dangerous undertaking to invade the 
place of their concealment in the dark, the party 
concluded to remain on guard all night. About day- 
break one of the negroes called to the white men, and 
informed them that, as they (the negroes) had been 
much annoyed during the night, they were now get- 
ting out of patience, and were resolved to come down 
and fight their way through; that war would soon 
be declared, and bloodshed might be expected. He 
informed them, moreover, that, being something of a 
giant in size and strength, he didn’t fear the result, 
as he had already defeated a party of nine white men, 
and was disposed to look upon four as hardly a cir- 
cumstance. 

With this pleasant bit of bravado, he leaped from 
his place of concealment, armed with a scythe blade, 
and commenced the attack, supported in the rear by 
the other negro, a less warlike specimen of the wool- 
ly headed race. In the fracas which ensued, the 
largest negro was shot in the side by J. Vaharsdell, 
and it is thought that the wound will prove fatal. 
Both the negroes had escaped, we understand, from 
Wm. Hoskins, of Garrare county. 


Another Negro Shot.—We understand that a negro 
was shot yesterday morning, and killed instantly, by 
Mr. T. H. Davis, of this county. Have not heard 
the particulars. 


Tragedy in Arkansas.—A Mr. Elzy Taylor, of Jef- 
ferson county, Arkansas, said to be an industrious 


of his neighbors by entering Government land on 
which improvements had been made. The settlement 
compelled him to re-convey the land; but a short 
time afterwards, the feud broke out afresh, and being 
pursued by three men armed with rifles, two of them 
discharged their rifles and shot his horse ; whereupon 
he turned, and with a double-barrelled gun shot two 
of the party, and then fled. The Little Rock Demo- 
crat, from which the foregoing is gleaned, thinks 
Taylor, if caught, will be less in danger from the 
law than from the fury of his neighbors, who, it is 
supposed, will be satisfied with nothing short of his 
life. 


Murder in Mississippi.—It becomes the duty of your 
correspondent to record one of the most outrageous 
murders and robberies ever committed in this part 
of the country. Francis Buckner, residing in the 
village of Centreville, Miss., was murdered on the 
night of the 23d ult., by a man calling himself Camp- 
bell, who was partaking of the hospitality of Mr. 
Buckner’s house at the time. Seven thousand dollars 
in gold and silver and paper money were taken away 
by Campbell, who, before leaving, fired the house in 
four places; but the fire was discovered in time to 
save the building and the old man’s body from being 
consumed in the flames. Campbell had been trading 
in company with a man who called himself Davis, 
and was lecturing on astronomy both at this place and 
in Centreville. Campbell was arrested last night in 
Pointe Coupee, having a portion of the money on his 
person, and confessed to the whole matter. He says 
he killed his victim for his money. 


Shooting.—A difficulty took place in this city, on 
Monday evening last, between ‘Thomas H. Irvine and 
Peter Hagan, which resulted in the shooting of the 
latter with a pistol. The ball entered his breast 
near the shoulder, and passed out behind near the 
lower part of the shoulder-blade. Hagan’s wound 
is regarded as dangerous, though his physicians, we 
understand, entertain hopes that he may survive it. 

Mr. Irvine was arrested, and tried before the Hon. 
H. C, Pindell, judge of the City Court, and, the tes- 
timony going to show that he acted with justifiable 
cause, he was discharged.—Lezington Observer and 
Reporter. 


Horrible Murder.—The perpetration of a most horri- 
ble murder has recently come to light. A body, with 
the head entirely severed from it, was found on Tues- 
day last, lying on a public road in Carondelet town- 
ship, about one mile east of Jefferson Barracks. The 
deceased, it appears on examination, had come to his 
death by a blow inflicted on his forehead, before the 
brutal mutilation of his body, just mentioned, was 
perpetrated. The body appeared to have lain where 
it was found some ten or fifteen days after the unfor- 
tunate man came to his end. Who the murderers 
are is not known. In his pantaloons pockets were 
found, among other things, a passport dated 19th 
September, 1849, executed at Erfurt, Prussia, to Wil- 
helm Hurler, Catholic.— Louisville Courier. 
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Capital Punishment in Havana.—A correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce mentions the following 
sad events, caused by capital punishment :— 


Considerable excitement has occurred at Havana in 
consequence of the public execution of a young mar. 
charged with the murder of a Teniente Commissary. 
A spectator of the execution was taken suddenly sick 
on the spot, and went home and died in an hour, of 
conjestion of the brain. ‘To add to the excitement, 
another Commissary, who was engaged in the fatal 
scuffle, and declares that he killed the Teniente Com- 
missary accidentally, while endeavoring to secure the 
young man who has been executed for the crime of 
murder, has gone crazy. 


Counterfeit Ten Cent Pieces.--A vast number of 
ten cent counterfeit coins have, we are told, been is- 
sued from a secret mint in Connecticut. They bear 
the dates, respectively, of 1847 and 1848, are well ex- 
ecuted, and are passed without any difficulty. The 
principal feature proving their spurious character is 
the absence of the circlet of stars around the figure of 
Liberty, which the genuine ten cent picces have. 
These bogus coins have been tested, and found to be 
a mixture of metals easily fusible, with a plating of 
silver.— Boston Times, 


Re, One dollar —_ of the Taunten Bank, altered 
"s, are in circulation. They may be detected b 
holding them up to the light. i. - 3 ! 


Pa Mazert, a eran, of Corpest, has construct- 
microscope With a magni of 6000; 
2000 being about the highest lead ie iets 


t= George C. Blaney professes to have discover- 
ed a cheap method of making a gas giving a brilliant 
light. It costs but one cent a thousand square feet. 
material, he says, is pbtainable where, and 
will not rise in value on account of the demand. 


t Under the census of 1830, Virginia had twenty- 


one representatives in Co: The rtion- 
ment gave her fifteen. The present dg en- 
to twelve. Indiana, in 1830, was a little 


1840 she had seven representatives in Con- 
gress ; and the late census will give her twelve. 
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CHERRY PECTORAL 


For the Cure of 
COUGHS COLD 
HOARSENESS, BRON Cir, 
WHOOPING-couGcH, crow 
ASTHMA wi CONSUMPTIoy; 
(TTUS truly valuable remedy for all diseases o¢ « 
Lungs and Throat has leeds ths - S€3 Of the 
of the afflicted, as it is the MOSt certain ¢ 
for the above complaints, While it is Sure know, 
erful remedial agent in the most anaes MOS pow. 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also e 
ed doses, one of the mildest and 
family medicines for common coughs 
below the opinion of men who ar 
world; and the world respect thei 





Nef reliance 


and almog, 
» in diminish. 
MOSt agreeahie 
and colds, Read 
e known to the 
T Opinions, 


is an admirable compound fo atitution thet 
difficulties. If my opinio aye 
ter can be of any service, 
as you think proper. 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LI, p 
resident of Amherst College 


From the ‘ LONDON LANCET’ 
‘AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of 
most valuable preparations that has falle t he Ge 
notice. After a careful examination, oie 
itate to say we have a large Appreciativy of Sn ale 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulnes gece 


and lung complaints.’ for coughs 
Dr. Brewster, of Windham county Conn 4 
~ » tends 


us the following testimony :— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I have encl 
a certificate from Mrs. Catharine A, Cady 
respectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth Caac 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham county, Comnéctiont wy? 
cure in her case was very prompt, and has att Tee 
general attention. co 


O8ed yoy 
+a highly 


W. A. BREWSTER, M.D 

West Kinurnery, Conn., Sept. 28, 1848 

This may certify, that I was afflicted with a ve 
severe cough in the winter of '47-48, which - ee 
ened to terminate in consumption. I had tried dace 
medicines in vain, and was cured by the use of oR 
Cherry Peetoral.’ CATHERINE K. CApy. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE, 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—Feeling under 
obligations to you fer the restoration of my health 5 
send you a report of my case, which you are at ih 
erty to publish for the benefit of others. Las, ro 
tumn, I took a bad cold, accompanied by a severe 
cough, and made use of many medicines without ob 
taining relief. I was obliged to give up business fre. 
quently raised blood, and could get no sleep at nishe 
A friend gave me a bottle of your Cherry Pectoral, 
the use of which I immediately commenced accord. 
ing to directions. I have just purchased the fit 
bottle, and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well 
my cough has ceased, and all by the use of your ey 
uable medicine. E. S. STONE, A. M., 

Principal of Mt. Hope Seminary, 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, (hip. 
opee Falls, Mass :— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—Enclosed please find re. 
mittance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent 
me. Ican unhesitatingly say, that no medicine we 
sell gives such satisfaction as yours does; nor have! 
ever seen a medicine which cured so many cases of 
Cough and Lung Complaints. Our physicians are 
using it extensively in their practice, and with the 
happiest effect. 


Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT, 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass, 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
throughout the country. 


Dec. 20. tMar.27 





Consupmtion and Liver Complaint. 


F neglected, colds soon run into these formidable 

diseases. Before the sufferer is aware of it, he is 
far gone, beyond the reach of most remedies. But 
there is one hope for the afflicted, which will shine 
like the rainbow in the storm. SCHENCK’S PUlL- 
MONIC SYRUP, if perseveringly used, will restore 
to health almost every case of this much dreaded and 
too frequent disorder. The following certificate, vol- 
untarily contributed by the grateful sufferer, will con- 
vince the most skeptical that the great remedy of the 
age, for Consumption in all its forms, is 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP. 

Chas. G. Johnson was taken Dec. 1848,with a heavy 
cold, which produced incessant coughing, aceompa- 
nied with acute pain on the right side, pains in the 
back under the right shoulder, having heavy night 
sweats, high fevers, &c. I expectorated from a pint 
to a quart of nauseous matter evey twenty-four hours, 
and was gradually sinking under the weakening pro- 
gress of my disease. I took fifteen bottles, and feel 
myself once more restored to health. I will further 
add, that the consulting physician seeing the action of 
the medicine, fully approved of its use. To give the 
reader some idea of the severity of my case, and the 
rapid cure effected by the Syrup, I will state that my 
usual weight in health, was 177 pounds, which was 
finally reduced by my sufferings to but 121 pounes; 
yet, on the first of September, 1849, I weighed 174 
pounds; thus gaining, in a few months, 6% pounds, 
and within three pounds of my heaviest weight. 

Signed, CHARLES G. JOHNSON. 


We, the undersigned, residents of Bristol and vi- 
cinity, are well poms with Mr. Johnson, and 
know him to have been afflicted as he states above. 
We also know that he used Sehenck’s Pulmonic -* 
rup, ane have every reason to believe, that to be 
medicine he owes his preservation from @ a 
grave. The known integrity and position in society 
of Mr. Johnson, however, is a sufticient guarantee ‘0 
the public of the truth of his statement. as 

LEWIS PRATT, Pratt's Hotel; LEWIS — 
WHEATON, merchant ; CHESTER M. aig 
VANT, coal merchant, formerly of Boston; a 
W. BRAY, merchant ; JAMES M. HARLOW A 

yman of Presbyterian Church ; 8. B. HOLT, 7 4 
Bictingeon ; JAMES B. SCOTT, book agent ; 4 
PACKER, coal agent. z 

A Treatise on the History of Consumpt 

neat pamphlet, can be had gratis, on apppit# 


i . Sold in Boston by 
ee REDDING & C0. 


8 STATE STREET, 


Sc i shia. Price $! 
ts for Dr. J. H. Schenck, Philadel 
green r six bottles for five dollars. 


jon, in 8 
tion 


per bottle, o ; ae 

Sold in Salem by H. Whipple; Lowell, Pir 
& Hovey ; Newburyport, J. G. Tilton; | . 7 aaees 
W. H. Preston ; New Bedford, C. A. — Wor- 
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BEAUTIFUL Portrait of this distinguished li- 

lanthropist, from a daguerreotype OF oy gond, 
thographed in the highest style of the art, ° 

is for sale at 26 cents, at the BolT & CO. 

lishers, JOHN P. JEWE : 

Dec. 13 Nos. 17 and 19, 
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{ 
Day and Evening School, ~ 
Colored der Rev. 
People, (male and female,) “” 
a “we Church, Southac Street. 
NEVOLENT Christian pt eee 
fai to receive all rrEr, who are willing 
instructed, and not able to pay: The > 
tion in money, books or stationary, Place and 8 
hands of Rey. Mr. Grimes, gratefully rece 
counted for. 
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